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Q2 with European weather 

Well-off 
schools 
fail to 
deliver 




Why your body 
language can let you 
down at work 

G2 pages 4-5 
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McQueen of the catwalk 


John Carvel 
Education Editor 


C omplacent 

schools in some 
of the most 
prosperous 
areas of Eng- 
land are letting 
down a generation of pupils 
by failing to deliver the qual- 
ity- of state education avail- 
able in better organised parts 
of the country. 

Schools in affluent areas 
often provide poorer value 
than the inner-city establish- 
ments most commonly criti- 
cised for under-achievement 
the Audit Commission warns 
today in its first full report an 
the performance of education 
authorities. 

‘•As much public money is 
wasted by unambitious coun- 
cils failing to achieve then- 
potential as by councils criti- 
cised for not delivering a de- 
cent service.” said Paul 
Vevers. the commission's di- 
rector of audit support. 

More children were let 
down by the many compla- 
cent authorities accepting av- 
erage results than by the few 
problem authorities at the 
bottom of the performance 
tables, he said. 

The commission found 
huge variations in GCSE , 
results within groups of coun- 
cils with similar levels of de- 
privation or affluence. These 
could not be explained by the 
size of local education bud- 
gets. suggesting that schools 
in successful areas were sim- 
ply better at doing the job. 

“It is not inevitable that ab- 
solute levels of achievement 
will be lower in more de- 
prived areas.” the commis- 


sion said. Last year GCSE 
results in Lincolnshire — one 
of the 15 most prosperous au- 
thorities — were much the 
same as in the London 
borough of Camden, one of 
the 15 poorest authorities. 
Camden did twice as well as 
the London borough of South- 
wark. but spent less per 
secondary school pupiL 

David Blunkett, the Educa- 
tion and Employment Secre- 
tary. said: “It is r emarkabl e 
to find that some of the least 
deprived areas in the country 
are producing GCSE. results 
comparable to the most de- 
prived. This shows poverty is 
no excuse for poor standards, 
.and that some better-off areas 
are guilty of coasting.” 

In a statement released by 
the Labour Party because it 
was too political for the 
Whitehall information ma- 
chine. he drew attention to 
the commission's finding that 
spending on classroom ser- 
vices fell by £44 per pupil in 
primary schools and £110 per 
pupil in secondary schools be- 
tween 1993/4 and 1996/7. 

“This shows how the Con- 
servatives' neglect of school 
standards as well as their cuts 
to school spending seriously 
damaged the education pros- 
pects of our nation’s chil- 
dren.” Mr Blunkett said. The 
party drew attention to 
remarks by the former Tory 
minister Steve Norris that his 
party should be “ashamed" of 
its ‘failure to significantly 
improve the level of public 
education”. 

The report underlined Tony 
Blair’s warning last week that 
the performance of local gov- 
ernment is too variahle. In a 
pamphlet for the Institute for 
turn to page 3. column 7 


Cricket board pressured woman to have abortion 


Amelia Ge ntleman 

T IM Lamb, chief execu- 
tive of the England and 
Wales Cricket Board, 
pressured an employee into 
having an abortion and 
sacked her afterwards, an in- 
dustrial tribunal ruled 
yesterday. 

A culture of deep-rooted mi- 
sogyny dominated the head- 
quarters of cricket, former 
receptionist Theresa Harrild 
claimed as she described her 
treatment at the bands of her 
employers. „ . 

She won her claim of sexual 
discrimination at the end of a 
day-long hearing where she 
detailed how “enormous pres- 
sure" from. Mr Lamb to have 
an abortion caused her to silt 
fer a nervous breakdown and 


to make two suicide attempts. 
ECB executives were con- 
cerned only to protect the 
career of Nick Marrlner, a de- 
velopment executive, who 
had made her pregnant dur- 
ing a brief affair, she said. No 
ECB representatives were 
present at the hearing and the 
board offered no defence. 

Miss Harrild. aged 32, said 
Mr Lamb had told her early 
in January 1997 that it would 
be “the “best thing all round’ 
if I 'got rid of it’. I felt I was ; 
being pressurised into a deci- 
sion I didn't want to make. He 
told me that if the right 
career opportunities came 
along. I couldn't be consid- 
ered if I was pregnant or had 
to look after children." 

She said that Cliff Barker, 
the deputy chief executive of 
the ECB. gave her money for 


Britain 



Harrild and Lamb 

a private abortion, and the 
ECB paid for her to recuper- 
ate overnight in the Regent's 
Park Hilton hoteL 
Miss Harrild, who has a 14- 
year-old son; added: “I felt 
their Involvement was about 
protecting a male colleague. 

“I was Just a nasty mess 


that had to be cleaned up." 
She returned to work but 
was suffering from severe de- 
pression. After twice attempt- 
ing suicide, she was told by 
her employers in April 1997 to 
stay at home to recover. They 
constantly reassured her she 
would not lose what she de- 
scribed as "her dream Job", so 
she was surprised in June to 
be visited at home by Mr 

I Barker who handed her a let- 
ter of dismissal and offered 
her a £5.000 pay-off. 

She rejected the money, but 
said Mr Barker replied: 
"Take the money and don’t 
make a fuss. There’s more 
where that came from if 
you’re a good girl." 

Miss Harrild, who is still 
severely depressed, said that 
if she had known she was go- 
ing to lose her job. she might 


not have had a termination. 

She described the ECB as a 
deeply chauvinistic place. 
“The office climate at the 
ECB was not one where 
women were treated fairly. It 
was commonplace for some 
male staff to make crude and 
derogatory remarks about 
women working for the ECB. 

"On one occasion I beard 
one male member of staff say 
that a female staff member 
needed her legs prised open 
with a cricket bat." she said. | 
"Women cricketers were con- 
stantly referred to as 'dykes 
and lesbians'. I personally 
heard Tim Lamb say: ‘Once 
we get the dykes on board we 
will get the lottery money’.'' 

Christopher Carstairs. tri- 
bunal chairman, said: “The 
tribunal were unanimous In 
finding that the evidence , 


given by Miss Harrild was 
truthfuL" 

The pressure put on Miss 
Harrild to have an abortion 
and the perception of her po- 
sition as "Just a job", while 
Mr Marrlner bad "a career" 
constituted sexual discrimi- 
nation under the 1975 Act. 

A spokesman for the ECB 
said after the case: "The ECB 
did not pay for the abortion 
and the remarks attributed to * 1 
Tim Lamb and Cliff Barker 
are categorically not true. | 
Miss Harrild paints a dis- 
torted picture of the ECB. 

“We believed that nothing 
could be gained by either side 
by such a public debate. We 
deny her claims of sexual dis- 
crimination and we also 
reject the various allegations 
about the staff and manage- 
ment of the ECB." 


Computing and technology 
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And finally - 

th e npiSH 

News I p^^ l 
at Eleven 


Kama! Ahmed 
NkxSa Correspondent 


N ews at ten. one of 
Britain’s most presti- 
gious news pro- 
grammes, is to be 
scrapped under advanced 
plans being considered by 
ITV. 

In one of the most radical 
changes to television news 
since the programme was 
launched in the 1960s, senior 
executives at ITV have pro- 
posed replacing the half-hour 
news bulletin with pro- 
grammes at 6.30pm and il pm. 

The 5.40pm “teatime" bulle- 
tin. which lags up to l million 
viewers behind the 6 million 
who watch the BBC's Six 
O’clock News, would also be 
dumped. 

Sources said that David 
Liddlment, the director of 
programmes at ITV. has told 
colleagues that the changes 
are his “preferred option" for 
tiie news prog ramm e made 
famous by the bongs at the 
start and the “And finally” at 
the end. 

Although stressing that no 
final decision has been made, 
executives are considering a 
charm offensive to convince 
politicians that the move does 
not represent a marginalise- 
tion of news on ITV. 

When ITV proposed scrap- 
ping News at Ten in 1993 a 
political backlash meant the 1 
plans had to be abandoned. 

At tiie time. Sir Alastair 
Burnet, the veteran news- 
caster who presented the bul- 
letin for more than 20 years, 
described the move as "fool- 
ish and contemptible”. 

John Major, then Prime 
Minister, said in a letter to 
Sir George Russell, the chair- 
man of the ITV watchdog, the 
Independent Television Com- 
mission: “I am particularly 
concerned that the provision 
of authoritative news may be 
seriously impaired.” 

"The announcement was 
handled very badly last 
time." one senior ITV source 
said. “We do not want to am- 
bush the politicians, but 
rather explain to them why 
this will make news on ITV 
even stronger. We want more 
people to be watching news.” 
Mr Llddimenfs proposals 
come two months after he 
pledged that ITV would in- 
crease its share of the audi- 
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ence during peak time, de- 
spite competition from satel- 
lite and cable television. 
Many media analysts ex- 
pressed surprise at such a 
bold riaim. 

ITV executives are con- 
cerned that without a radical 
overhaul of the whole evening 
schedule, possibly by the 
autumn, such a promise will 
be worthless. One source said 
that the positioning of ITVs 
evening news was crucial to 
the future of the channeL 

Advertisers, already 
angered by the high prices 
charged by the ITV network, 
are demanding rapid change. 

"We believe they can build 
audiences by moving the 
news," said Mandy Pooler, 
managing director of leading 
media buyers, Mindshare. 
"There Is unilateral support 
for the change in the 
industry.” 

Moving News at Ten, which 
is made by TTN for ITV, 
would give the ITV compa- 
nies four clear hours of pro- 
gramming between 7pm and 
11 pm and crucially would 
allow them to show film* in 
full after the 9pm watershed. 

At the moment News at Ten . 
creates a viewer "hiatus” 
towards the end of the eve- 
ning. Drama programmes 
such as Inspector Morse and 
Peak Practice, which precede 
it, regularly bring in more 
tban 10 million viewers, 
whereas News at Ten’s aver- 
age figure is about 7 million. 

That puts the programme, 
agreed by everyone to be per- 
forming strongly, about a mil- 
lion viewers ahead of the 
BBC’s Nine O’clock News. 

“The trouble is that when 
Trevor McDonald says good- 
night, lots of people switch off 
and go to bed.” one executive 
said. “We want people to be 
doing that later.” 

If agreed, the changes will 
have to be passed by the Inde- 
pendent Television Commis- 
sion, although some televi- 
sion managers suggested that 
it is willing to see change. 

The major television com- 
panies, including Granada 
and Carlton, are thought to 
hack a change. 

The move would bring to an 
end 30 years of television his- 
tory since Sir Alastair pre- 
sented the first News at Ten in 
1967, originally a 12-week ex- 
periment ordered by the Inde- 
pendent Television Authority. 


Ten for Ten 
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Z Wewo — ^~tersTi^kely to legislate 

I Major report reaffirms link between passive smoking and disease twt minis 

Spartan sisters |§eW PUSH f Ot SITKOKI llfl Oan 


meet Ethics Man 



Simon Hoggart 


v ^EARS ago It was com- 
manly said, by women at 

I least that if women 
ruled the world there would be 
no wars. Everything could be 
settled over a nice cup of tea. 
No woman would ever vote for 
babies being bombed. 

Then along came Golda 
Meir and Margaret Thatcher, 
who put a stop to that line of 
thought But their terms of 
office covered the rise of femi- 
nism. which produced subtler 
arguments. One was that men 
were the violent but essen- 
tially innocent victims of tes- 
tosterone poisoning. 

Maybe — though it was the 
women of Sparta who told 
their men to return from 
battle either victorious or 
dead. And it was Ann Winter- 
ton (C. Congleton) who stood 
up quivering before Mo Mow- 
lam yesterday, as passionate 
with rage and fury as any Ian 
Paisley, as ferocious as a frus- 
trated lascar on shore leave, to 
denounce the peace process in 
Northern Ireland. 

“The Unionist community 
must feel they have been be- 
trayed and devastated! The 
peace process has been hi- 
jacked by Sinn Fein/ ERA and 
now could only be correctly 
described as [much-needed 
pause for breath] the appease- 
ment process!” 

Moments later. Marion Roe 
(C. Brox bourne) was on her 
feet snarling about young 
mother Roisin McAliskey not 
being sent off to Germany to 
face trial. The sisters in the 
Broxboume and Congleton 
chapters of SCUM (Society for 
Cutting Up Men) would have 
had much to chew on there. 

Mrs Roe’s contribution 
started a shaky Prime Minis- 
ter's Question Time for Tony 
Blair. William Hague scored 
several times over Britain's 
failure to sign a UN resolution 
condemning China over 
human rights. The decision 
has been described by Wei 
Jinsheng. China's best known 
dissident, as “stupefying". 


“The Foreign Secretary, 1 ’ 
said Mr Hague, “poses uncon- 
vincingly as Ethics Man. But 
the first time the Ethical For- 
eign Policy is pot to the test, 
there is no trace of it.” 

' Mr Blair provided no 
reason for this surprising de- 
cision, beyond saying: "We 
did not think, in the circum- 
stances. that it was the right 
thing to do" — a meaningless 
formulation which he later 
called “the reasons I have 
given". (“Why did you nick 
the money, Blggsy?" ‘T 
thought it was the right thing 
to do." “But why?’ “For the 
reasons I have given.”) 

Paddy Ashdown trial to 
persuade him that Parliament 
was the guarantor of stan- 
dards at Times newspapers, 
and in particular their cover- 
age of China. He did not say, 
though it hung in the air like 
the fumes from an opium pipe, 
that this might he one more 
example of Mr Blair’s kowtow- 
ing to the gerontocratic 
tyrant, Murdoch. 

Then David Am ess (C, 
Southend W) managed to raise 
the question of the Labour 
MPs who have signed a mo- 
tion calling for the abolition of 
the Lord Chancellor, or at 
least his replacement by a Jus- 
tice Minister. Mr Amess asked 
Mr Blair to give this “sober" 
consideration, an example of 
what might be “Innuendo and 
out the other”. 

Then just as Mr Blair — 
who looked tired and tense 
throughout — might have felt 
all hope was lost, along came 
Dr Julian Lewis. 

Dr Lewis is a collector of 
facts, and yesterday he poured 
out a shoebox fulL Rape vic- 
tims in psychiatric hospitals! 
Sean Connery’s knighthood! 
And worst of all, the honour 
for “Eric Hobsbawm. a life- 
long Communist who just hap- 
pens to be the father of the 
business partner of the girl- 
friend of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer!" 

Dr Lewis (he is not a real 
doctor, Le. a spin doctor, but 
the academic type) looked 
pained by the hilarity this rev- 
elation occasioned. But it en- 
abled Mr Blair to get away 
with a serious porky pie. 

When Martin Bell com- 
plained about planted ques- 
tions from MPs, he replied: 
"Perish the day that anyone is 
encouraged to ask any ques- 
tion at alL" Pinocchio's nose 
would have fallen off in 
shame. 


Sarah Bosdey 
Health Correspondent 


S MOKING should he 
banned in public 
b uildings and In all 
but a few areas of 
public transport, a 
government-appointed com- 
mittee of medical experts 
recommended yesterday. 

The report of the Scientific 
Committee on Tobacco and 
Health (Scoth) makes a “de- 
finitive link” between passive 
smoking and killer diseases, 
and provides the scientific 
evidence which win be the 
basis for the Government’s 
white paper on smoking, said 
Sir Kenneth Caiman, the 
Chief Medical Officer. 

“The Government accepts 
the scientific recommenda- 


tions and the evidence within 
this report,” Sir Kenneth 
said. “These recommenda- 
tions will clearly be carefully 
looked at and implementation 
... win follow in the white 
paper later in the year.” 

The authors of file report 
call for employers to ban 
smoking in the workplace 
“wherever possible". But 
while the report will add to 
the pressures on smokers to 
quit or hide themselves away, 
the Government is not ex- 
pected to try to pass laws to 
outlaw smoking In public 
places. While ministers wel- 
comed the report, they would 
prefer voluntary agreements. 
Conscious of the difficulties 
of enforcement, they are keen 
to introduce legislation only 
where nothing else works. 

The committee, which took 


four years to review the scien- 
tific evidence that cigarettes 
cause diseases, found that liv- 
ing with a smoker increased a 
non-smoker’s chances of get- 
ting lung cancer by 25 per 
cent and of getting ischaemic 
heart disease by 23 per cent 
Sir Kenneth and the 
authors of the report accused 
the tobacco Industry of delib- 
erately misrepresenting a 
study on passive smoking 
commissioned by the World 
Health Organisation at the 
weekend. The industry 
claimed the study had been 
suppressed by the WHO and 
that it had found that inhal- 
ing other people’s smoke was 
not harmful. Nicholas Wald, 
one of the report's authors, 
said: “This is a total misrep- 
resentation of the truth.” 

One of the most alarming 


findings of the Scoth report 
was how Ear children were en- 
dangered by their parents 
smoking. Babies run twice 
the risk of cot death if tfaeji 
mother smokes, it said. Cwl- 
dren's chances of asthma, 
bronchitis, pneumonia and 
glue ear also increased. 

The report also voices pro- 
found concern about the in- 
creasing numbers of young 
people, and especially girls. 
taking up smoking. 

There are 120,000 deaths a 
year attributable to smoking 
in this country. “The enor- 
mous damage to health and 
life arising from smoking 
should no longer he ac- 
cepted,” the report says. “The 
Government should take 
effective action to limit this 
preventable epidemic." 

It should also require the 


industry to accept that smok- 
ing causes premature deatiu 
and come clean about the 

risks to its customers. 

Anti-smoking campaigners 
welcomed the report . Ctive 
Bates, director of Ash (Action 
m Smoking and HeaUh i said 
the question was ^hether 

the Government has the polit- 
ical guts to act on the acMce 
of its own committee when 
drafting the white papery 

Bill O'Neill, science adviser 
to the British Medical Associ- 
. ation, said the evident, pub- 
lished in the journal Thorax 
as wen as in the Scoth report, 
■‘explains why the tobacco In- 
dustry has been engaged in a 
desperate disinformation 
campaign. They do not want 
to be linked to death and m- 
pp ss in children. But they 
cannot escape that link. They 








The Bight Rev James Jones, whose appointment signals the plans New Labour may have for the Church of England photograph; Christopher thomond 


spend millions reernitmg 
new young smokers who wfll 
pe the parents of tomorrow's 

sick children-'' 

Angela Hilton, of the M- 
ish Thoracic Society, said the 

medical evidence/pier^sthe 
screen of confusi on th e 
tobacco industry have created 
on this issue". She called for 
protection for children, per- 
haps through smoke-free 
zones in public place s. 

The tobacco industry was 
unrepentant. John Carlisle, 
executive director of the 
Tobacco Manufacturers 
Association, insisted the link 
between passive smoking rad 
diseases was not proven. We 
are giving a warning to the 
Government not to panic into 
considering some form of leg- 
islation or even strict volun- 
tary advice on public places.” 


‘Private 
life has 
a bearing 
on public 
office. An 
invitation 
to vote 
is an 

invitation 
to trust — 
character 
is relevant’ 

The Right Rev 
James Jones 
on Robin Cook 


Review 


Not quite Young, 
but Butler did it 


High-profile post 
for bishop who 
criticised Cook 


Caroline Sullivan 

Dc n ia nJ Butler 

Upstairs at The Garage 

P LATING one of Lon- 
don's smallest venues for 
four consecutive Tues- 
days Ls a very' Bernard Butler- 
ish thing to do. The main con- 
tender for pop’s most reticent 
Ober -guitarist Butler proba- 
bly needs the week between 
gigs to recover from the stress 
of haul big himself in front of 
the public, even ifit is only 200 
people at The Garage’s closet- 
sized annexe. 

Being alone onstage must 
have tested the fortitude of a 
character too shy to sing his 
own songs until a few months 
ago. But he made a pretty good 
Job of it Dapping his J ulia 
Roberts hair, gamely out- 
staring the back row JO feet 
away, even talking, albeit 
mostly in cryptic remarks 
such as “I got punched 
tonight, so I feel like a man". 

It’s the solo career no one 
envisaged when he quit Suede 
in 199-1. His departure from 
the band that founded Britpop 
was unamicable. and much la- 
mented by fans of his classic 
English-glam style, but the 
McAlmont-Butler project that 
followed ended even more ac- 
rimoniously. Accused by soul- 
ster David McAlmont of rac- 
ism and homophobia. Butler 
hooked up with The Verve, 
only to leave alter a week. Go- 
ing out on his own was pretty 
much the only option left- 
Creation Records, which 
releases the debut album 
People Move On on April 6, 
considers its signing "an 
English Ned Young". One 
senses Butler is not displeased 
with the idea. His stage de- 


meanour was as close to 
Young’s as a twentysomething 
Londoner could get: in other 
words, not very, but he tried. 

He has some way to go be- 
fore he replicates the old buz- 
zard’s crusty-loner persona, 
but the seeds of a Youngly pas- 
sionate free' spirit are there. 

It was a classic singer-song- 
writer show, all angles, awk- 
wardness and, what with the 
stageful of glittering white 
candles, a hint of tweeness. 
Butler was often lost in a pri- 
vate landscape somewhere be- 
tween north London and 
northern California. 

The singles Stay and Not 
Alone may be beguiling pop j 
spangles on the radio: live. , 
they took on a regal gravitas j 
that would have impressed i 

old Neil himself. Despite the ; 
lack or the orchestral trim- 
mings found on the record, 1 
Not Alone was a solemn, 
touching ode to his wife and 
son. Speaking of the latter. 
When You Grow managed to 
celebrate his offspring while 
avoiding the no isomen ess that 
usually infests such things. 

Once he had settled down on 
his stool he quickly grew so 
confident he was hardly rec- 
ognisable as Suede's shadowy : 
wraith. It could have been the j 
unvarnished format for it's 
hard to screw up too badly 
with just a microphone and 
acoustic guitar. 

It could have been his un- 
complicated strumming and 
delicate vocals, which pleaded 
to be liked. But even if he'd 
had the arrogance of label- 
mate Liam Gallagher, no one 
could have failed to appreci- 
ate the moving simplicity of 
the music. Less than an hour, 
no encore. Butler did It. 

This revictc appeared m 
later editions yesterday. 


Madeleine Bunting 
Religious Affairs Editor 


A N outspoken advocate of 
family values who pub- 
licly criticised Foreign 
Secretary Robin Cook’s con- 
duct of his personal life was 
appointed Bishop of Liverpool 
yesterday. 

The evangelical and media- 
friendly Right Rev James 
Jones, Bishop of Hull, will 
succeed the Right Rev David 
Sheppard in one of the high- 
est-profile Jobs in the Church 
of England. The appointment. 


delayed by Tony Blair’s rejec- 
tion of the first shortlist last 
October, has been the subject 
of considerable speculation 
and controversy. Concern 
had been voiced over the 
power of the Prime Minister 
to intervene In the appoint- 
ment of bishops, and the dio- 
cese had expressed a prefer- 
ence for a local man. 

Bishop Jones signals the 
kind or plans New Labour 
may have in mind for a more 
dynamic and vigorous leader- 
ship of the Church of Eng- 
land. At a press conference to 
announce his appointment 


yesterday, he echoed Blairite 
themes, saying: "Regenera- 
tion must be spiritual and 
moral as well as economic." 

His evangelical churchman- 
ship differs from the Prime 
Minister’s own High Church 
leanings, but in many other 
respects he is a man in Blair's 
mould. Energetic and keenly 
conscious of the church's 
image problems, he is a good 
communicator, broadcasting 
on Thought for the Day and 
keenly interested in the role 
of modem media. 

But he was the only church 
leader to speak publicly criti- 
cising Mr Cook over taking 
his partner abroad on work 
trips. “The private Life has a 
bearing on public office. An 
invitation to vote Is an invita- 
tion to trust — character is 
relevant. This is a principle of 
public governance.” he in- 
sisted yesterday. 

The new bishop also paid 
tribute to his predecessor “I 
am daunted and inspired by 
this greatest honour to come 


to this city and to be called to 
succeed one of the greatest 
modern bishops. I will serve 
the area with all the vigour 
that God gives me.” 

Bishop Jones has long been 
tipped for the job at Liverpool 
— one of the most prominent 
in the Church of England, and 
one of the most difficult given 
the stature of his predeces- 
sor. He has been widely seen 
as being on a Cast track: he 
was appointed to Hull as a 
suffragan bishop at 45. only li 
years after he had been or- 
dained as priest 
The 3''i years in Hull have 
given him experience of 
working in an economically 


| deprived port city where he 
has been closely Involved in 
economic regeneration, 
which will prove valuable in 
Liverpool 

One of the most important 
aspects of the Liverpool post 
will be his relationship with 
the Roman Catholic Church, 
an area where Bishop Shep^ 
paid and Archbishop Derek 
Warlock blazed a trail in An- 
glican Catholic rapproche- 
ment. The current Arch- 
bishop of Liverpool, the Right 
Rev Patrick Kelly, offered a 
warm welcome to the new 
man yesterday. 

Bishop Jones had always 
insisted that he would refuse 


any offer to move to Liverpool 
because of his love of Hull, 
and concern about disrupting 
the education of his three 
daughters for the fourth time 
in eight years. There is even 
speculation that he did ini- 
tially turn down the job. and 
was not therefore on the 
shortlist which Mr Blair 
rejected in October. 

“When the letter came from 
the Prime Minister, we 
prayed and thought about It," 
he said. “My first inclinati on 
was |no'. but after due reflec- 
tion in my family we began to 
discern that it as the word of 
God. Leaving Hull was the 
hardest decision of my life.” 
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O’Reilly sews up £ 29 m 
deal for Independent 


‘Loutish’ Top Gear series 
comes under investigation 


Simon Besnrts 
and Kama! Ahmed 

T ony o’reilly. the 
Irish media magnate 
and Heinz chairman, 
yesterday finally won control 

of the Independent and imme- 
diately pledged to use Ameri- 
can editorial methods and to 
inject up to £50 million over 
five years to restore its 
fortunes. 

The £29.4 milli on deal was 
stitched together at lunch- 
time. half on hour after a 
press conference to announce 
the news had been scheduled 
to start. The transaction en- 
tails Mr O'Reilly buying out 
the Mirror Group's 46 per 
cent holding in Newspaper 
Publishing, and an 8 per cent 
holding owned by the Spanish 
publishing group Prisa. 

In a curious development, 
former Independent editor 
Andrew Marr is to return as 


editor-in-chief with responsi- 
bility for the papers' two 
pages of comment and opin- 
ion almost six weeks after 
being ousted. Rosie Boycott, 
who succeeded him amid ac- 
rimony, will oversee the rest 
of the papers' content. 

Veteran US journalist Ben 
Bradlee, a director of Mr 
O'Reilly's newspaper group, 
said having two editors was a 
classic “separation or pow- 
ers" operating on many US 
newspapers. The aim of the 
new owners was to drive the 
paper upmarket, he added. 

The target is to increase cir- 
culation of the daily from 
225.000 to just 250.000. and 
that of the Sunday from 
270.290 to 300,000, within 
three years. 

City analysts said the rela- 
tively small gain in the 
daily’s circulation could put 
it into modest profit against 
losses of £7 million last year. 

Most observers agreed the j 


move was a boost for the 
papers, removing the debili- 
tating clashes between Mr 
O’Reilly and the Mirror Group 
chief executive David Mont- 
gomery uver their direction. 

Mr O’Reilly’s group, the 
Dublin-based Independent 
Newspapers, Ls paying £3.4 
million and taking on £26 mil- 
lion of Mirror debt The total 
debt carried by the two papers 
now stands at £50 million. 

The Mirror retains a con- 
tract to provide back office fa- 
cilities for the Independent 
such as printing, distribution 
and IT and the paper will 
remain ar the Mirror’s Ca- 
nary Wharf offices in London, 

Mr Marr suggested any dif- 
ferences that might have 
arisen with Ms Boycott had 
been buried. He promised thp 
two would work in dose har- 
ness with management to take 
the paper upmarket while Ms 
Boycott described the duo ns 
“a kind of dream team". 






















Geoffrey Gibbs 

B roadcasting watch- 
dogs have launched an in- 
vestigation into the BBC's 
Top Gear motoring pro- 
gramme following: a com- 
plaint by a road safety group 
that it is setting a bad exam- 
ple to young drivers. 

Presenters of the pro- 
gramme, fronted by Jeremy 


Clarkson, have been accused 
of “loutish" and “laddish" be- 
haviour during nimed high 
speed tests. 

The Broadcasting Stan- 
dards Commission confirmed 
yesterday that it had asked to 
see rapes of rwo programmes ( 
broadcast in December after 
receiving a complaint from a 
member of the road safety ad- 
visory’ group at Exeter city 
council. i 


Guardian’s Toynbee wins journalism prize 

G UARDIAN columnist | of mind, and not least her | The Liar, The Fall of Jonathan 
Folly Toynbee last night sheer stamina. Most colum- Aitken by Guardian Journal- 


VI Polly Toynbee last night 
won the journalism prize in 
the 1997 Orwell Prize Awards. 
The judges, biographers 
Fiona MacCarthv and Ber- 
nard Crick, and former Ob- 
server editor Donald Trelford, 
praised "her quality of writ- 
ing. her sturdy independence 


of mind, and not least her 
sheer stamina. Most colum- 
nists deteriorate with the 
passing years. Polly Toynbee 
just gets better." Another 
Guardian writer, George 
Monbiot, was on the shortlist. 

Patricia Hollis won Lbe book 
category for Jenny Lee. A Life. 
The shortlist of six included 


The Liar, The Fall of Jonathan 
Aitken by Guardian Journal- 
ists Luke Harding. David 
Leigh and David Pallister. 

The awards are adminis- 
tered by the George Orwell 
Memorial Trust and inspired 
by his remark that his ambi- 
tion was "to make political 
writing into an art". 
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PNA test on Yves Montand 


Pere-Lachaise: 
place off rest? 

□ A vast. Gothic final 

lasting place in north- 
east Paris for more than 
1 million souls, it is 
dubbed “the world’s 
most visited cemetery”. 
Some 1.5 million people 
a year tour its 70,000 
ornate tombs. 

□ Among its residents 

are Montand and 
Sign o ret, composers 

S£“ f li ? i “ t ’ si " 8er 

r, ? Playwright 
Moliere, novelists 
Balzac and Proust, and 
medieval lovers 
Abelard and Helolse. 

□ The most visited 
tomb is that of Jim 

Morrison, lead singer of 
the 1960s American 
rock band The Doors — 

the only one with a 
permanent guard. 

□ Oscar Wilde’s is the 
second most-visited 
grave, and sparked the 

cemetery's last big 

controversy. Soon after 
his burial in 1900. the 
headstone of his tomb — 
an Epstein carving of a 
very obviously male 
angel — was considered 
so offensive that the 
head keeper castrated it 
and kept the testicles as 
a paperweight. 

□ Getting buried there 
is not cheap. A 6ft plot 
without headstone or 
decoration costs £2.650 
to lease in perpetuity. 



A man covers the tomb of Yves Montand in Paris’s Pere-Lachaise cemetery, where the star’s remains were exhumed yesterday photograph jack guez 

French star rises from the grave 


Singer exhumed 
in paternity suit 


Jon Henley In Paris 


H IS lovers were leg- 
endary: Edith Plaf, 
Simone Signoret. 
Marilyn Monroe. 
His films were fam- 
ous: The Wages of Fear. 2, 
Jean de Flore tie. His songs 
were smash hits: Autumn 
Leaves. Les Grands Boule- 
vards. Clementine. 

But to France’s horror, the 
final starring role of Yves 
Montand, the quintessential 
Gallic crooner and one of the 
country’s best-loved enter- 
tainers, win be as the first 
man in French history to be 
dug up from his grave for the 
sake of a paternity suit 
"I can't believe it," said a 
distraught Catherine Alle- 
gret his adopted daughter. 
"This poor bid man. They're 
actually taking him out of his 
box to slice him up." 

On the orders of a Paris 
court. Montand's remains 
were exhumed yesterday eve- 


ning after closing time at the 
city’s famous P&re-Lachaise 
cemetery, where he shares a 
tomb with Signoret his wife 
of 37 years. The grave was 
covered with a tent and cor- 
doned off by police from early 
afternoon. 

•‘It's horrible, just hor- 
rible," said Dominique Piw- 
nica, the lawyer representing 
Montand's heirs. Ms AHegret 
and his last partner, Carole 
Amiel "Psychologically and 
morally, it is deeply painful 
for the whole family." 

A panel of three doctors at 
the Paris Medical-Legal Insti- 
tute now has until June 30 to 
determine whether DNA sam- 
ples from Montand’s teeth 
and bones prove he was in- 
deed the father of Aurora 
Drossart, a 22-year-old stu- 
dent who swears she is his 
daughter. 

The samples will be com- 
pared with blood or tissue 
cells taken from Ms Drossart 
and her mother, Anne, with 
whom the star had a two-year 



affair in the 1970s while she 
was a budding actress. 

The grisly procedure 
should finally bring to an end 
a bitter court battle that has 
raged since 1989, when Anne 
Drossart — who is now a law- 
yer — and her daughter first 
filed the paternity suit. 

Montand was then as popu- 
lar, and as wealthy, as he bad 
ever been. Seen both at home 
and abroad as the epitome of 
Frenchness, the silken-voiced 
singer was in fact born in 
Tuscany, Italy, in 1921 as Ivo 
LivL He took his stage name 
from his mother’s summons 


Aui-ore Drossart 
(left} claims to be 
the daughter of 
Yves Montand 
(right} and hopes 
for an end to the 
nine-year court 
battle to prove his 
paternity. ‘I want a 
wrong put right,’ 
she says 


when he played down in the 
street as a little boy. "Ivo, 
monta!" 

He first found fame in the 
1960s when be starred with 
the legendary songstress Piaf, 
whose lover he became for 
three years. A string of hit 
songs and films In France, 
Italy and Hollywood over the 
next 20-odd years assured his 
success and, after a rather 
barren 1960s, he was rescued 
by acclaim for the classic 
films of Provence life Jean de 
Florette and Manon des 
Sources. 

In a 1988 survey 30 per cent 



of French people polled said 
they would vote for him if he 
ran tor president 
But In 1990 a judge ordered 
him to undergo DNA testing. 
Montand repeatedly refused, 
insisting he was not Aurora's 
father, and he died, aged 70. of 
a heart attack the following 
year — three days before be 
was due to testify again. All 
France mourned 
In 1994. on the basis of testi- 
mony and Aurora's close 
physical resemblance to the 
actor, the court ruled that she 
was indeed Montand's daugh- 
ter, entitling her to a share in 


bis fortune. Under French 
law at least half a person's as- 
sets must be divided equally 
after death among surviving 
children. 

Ms Allbgret, however, 
refused to accept the verdict, 
and last November an appeals 
court took the unprecedented 
and controversial step of or- 
dering the exhumation for 
posthumous DNA test 

France was horrified. The 
health minister. Bernard 
Kouchner. accused the Dros- 
sarts of being more interested 
in money than scientific 
truth. The head of the 
National Ethics Committee, 
Jean-Pierre Changeux, 
pointed out that prior consent 
had always been a condition 
of genetic testing and that the 
decision, set a dangerous 
precedent. 

The papers were even more 
outraged, with headlines 
ranging from "Morbid and 
regrettable" to ‘Leave Mon- 
tand in peace". 

The size of Montand's for- 
tune has never been revealed. 
But Aurora Drossart has al- 
ways maintained she simply 
wants the truth to be known. 

“Believe me, it’s not very 
easy to live with the label of 
'legal error’,” she said 
recently. "I want a wrong put 
right." 



Government gets a grip after South Bank fiasco 


Dan dalster 
Arts Correspondent 


T HE Government yester- 
day took a grip on the 
foiled South Bank Cen- 
tre redevelopment scheme, 
announcing the formation of 
a broad working group to ex- 
amine ways forward. 
Following the collapse of the 

£135 million “glass wave" 
scheme designed by the archi- 
tect Lord Rogers, which was 
rejected by the Arts Council 
aftsr two years of preparation 
at a cost of £2 million, the Gov- 
ernment is understood to be 
keen to involve a wider range 


of Interests in the centre's 
future. The previous plan be- 
came embroiled in negotiation 
between the South Bank Cen- 
tre and the Arts Council. 

The Culture Secretary, Chris 
Smith, saict “We now need ur- 
gently to identify an alterna- 
tive way forward. That is why 
I have invited all those with a 
strong interest to take part 
from the outset in the discus- 
sion of-, new options for die 
area." 

The first meeting will in- 
clude the South Bank Centre, 
the Arts Council and the Heri- 
tage Lottery Fund, organisa- 
tions involved in the previous 
scheme. Other parties will be 


Invited to participate, includ- 
ing the South Bank Employ- 
ers Group, the Cross-River 
Partnership, the Department 
of the Environment, Lambeth 
council and Paul Harnlyn. 
Lord Hamlyn had promised 
£17 million towards the previ- 
ous scheme, but conditional 
on the entire plan receiving 
approval 

The political fallout from 
the collapse of the scheme con- 
tinued as the Conservative 
culture spokesman, Francis 
Maude, claimed it was a result 
of the Government’s introduc- 
tion of a sixth good cause to 
share lottery proceeds. 

“The project is the first 


major casualty of the Govern- 
ment's raid on the lottery," he 
said. "The arts are losing out 
because the Government is 
taking money from the lottery 
to subsidise its own social 
programmes." 

Mr Maude's claims were 
rejected by a government 
spokesman. “Mr Maude is. as 
ever, flogging a dead political 
horse. The money for the 
sixth good cause comes from 
increased lottery revenues." 

Parties involved in the Lord 
Rogers scheme, which in- 
cluded vital refurbishment of 
the Royal Festival Hall and 
the Hayward Gallery, as well 
as regeneration of the sur- 


rounding area, were busy yes- 
terday apportioning blame for 
its failure. There were sugges- 
tions that the fault lay with 
the application for lottery 
money prepared by the South 
Bank Centre. Despite the 
competition for the develop- 
ment being won in 1994, a 
completed bid was not 
received by the Arts Council 
until last December. 

Nicholas Snowman, chief 
executive of the centre, 
rejected criticisms. “Any foil- 
ure of the project is because 
the Arts Council has not got 
the money," he said. "I was 
encouraged to submit a large 
bid to the Arts Council, but in 


the wake of the outcry over 
the award to the Royal Opera 
House there was a major po- 
litical glitch." 

The Arts Council too came 
under attack for allowing the 
bid to lose momentum. The 
Government's wider consulta- 
tion exercise is designed to 
put an end to the Infighting 
that stalled the application. 

The most likely approach to 
a new scheme will be piece- 
meal development, taking as 
a starting point the available 
finances, and matching them 
to the needs of the centre. 
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US to expel 
dissident 
Iraqis who 
helped CIA 


Martin Kettle bi Washington 


T HE Clinton adminis- 
tration’s disarray- 
over its policy 
towards Iraq was em- 
barrassingly exposed yester- 
day' when a California Judge 
ordered the deportation of six 
Iraqis who worked for the 
CIA in abortive plots to topple 
Saddam Hussein. 

The judge’s ruling, at the 
instigation of the FBI and im- 
migration authorities, means 
the six Iraqis may be de- 
ported to Iraq, where they 
would almost certainly face 
execution, their lawyers said 
yesterday. 

Their return would only 
deepen the suspicions of Arab 
and Iraqi opposition groups 
about United States policy 
towards Baghdad, diplomatic 
sources said. 

The court order comes at a 
time when President Bill 
Clinton is under intense pres- 
sure from the the Repubtican- 
dominated Congress to 
plough financial and military 
support into Iraqi opposition 
groups as part of a strategy 
for toppling President Sad- 
dam — a policy recently de- 
scribed by the Gulf war com- 
mander General Norman 
Schwarzkopf as "Easy say. 
Hard do”. 

Judge D. D. Sitgraves ruled 
in Los Angeles that the six 
Iraqis, who are in jail in Cali- 
fornia. are “a danger to the 
national security of the 
United States". The ruling 
was made despite an admis- 
sion by Washington that the 
six men were offered refuge 
in the US after two CIA plots 
against President Saddam col- 
lapsed in 1996. 

Although the six have not 
yet exhausted their legal ap- 
peals. the terms of the depor- 
tation orders mean they will 
be sent to Iraq unless the US 
attorney-general. Janet Reno, 
finds another country willing 
to take them. 

The ruling against Ali Ya- 
sin Mohammed Karim and 
five other Iraqis was largely 
based on secret testimony by 
FBI agents and was issued in 
closed court by Judge Sit- 
graves on Monday. The judge 


l also ruled that the reasoning 
for her 92-page decision was 
I too secret to be published. 

The six Iraqis say they 
worked for two Washington- 
backed resistance movements 
inside Iraq: the Iraqi National 
Congress and the Iraqi 
National Accord. Both 
received milli ons of dollars in 
secret aid from the CIA, the 
administration has confirmed. 

“We came to this land le- 
gally. on account of the US 
government, and they put us 
in Jail." Mr Karim told the 
New York Times. "Where is 
the law?" 

The other men are Safo al- 
Batat. AdiJ Hadi Awadh, Mo- 
hammed Jawer al-Ammary, 
Mohammed Tuma and Ali Sa- 
leh. All are in their 30s, apart 
from Mr Awadh who is 29. 

They were offered refuge by 
tbe US after top-secret opposi- 
tion militar y campaigns were 
smashed by President Sad- 
dam’s tanks and troops in 
1996, when his army inter- 
vened in inter-Kurdish fight- 
ing in northern Iraq. The fail- 
ure of the campaigns was 
widely attributed to divisions 
within the opposition, and 
there were claims that some 
factions had been penetrated 
by Baghdad intelligence. 

The jailed men were among 
600 Iraqis evacuated to Tur- 
key with CIA assistance 
under the noses of the ad- 
vancing Iraqi troops In 
August and September 1996. 
They were moved by the US, 
along with 5,500 other Iraqis 
and Kurds, to the US military 
base at Guam, in the western 
Pacific, and told to apply for 
political asylum. 

When they arrived in Cali- 
fornia in April 1997 they were 
immediately imprisoned in 
local jails and in immigration 
detention centres, although 
their wives and children were 
allowed to settle. 

The Iraqis claim they were 
falsely accused of being Bagh- 
dad's spies as a result of in- 
fighting in resistance groups. 

Mr Clinton said yesterday 
the US would consult United 
Nations Security Council 
members before any attack on 
Iraq, though he Insisted 
Washington did not need UN 
approval to launch an attack. 


Schools in well-off areas 
accused of complacency 


continued from page 1 
Public Policy Research he 
told councils to embrace a 
radical agenda for change or 
be swept aside to make way 
for more willing partners, in- 
cluding private business. 

Mr Blunkett has given local 
education authorities a key 
role in raising standards by 
setting targets for school im- 
provement, but Mr Blair has 
warned they could lose their 
edu cation powers If they foil 
to deliver. 

The commission ranked 
education authorities by the 
proportion of children en- 
titled to free school meals — 
the most appropriate mea- 
surement of family poverty 
which has often been linked 
to low achievement 

Among the 15 most prosper- 
ous authorities. Buckingham- 
shire got 60 per cent of pupils 
through GCSE with at least 
five good grades. Lincoln- 
shire, Hereford and Worces- 
ter, Warwickshire, East Rid- 
ing of Yorkshire, South 
Gloucestershire, Berkshire. 
Hertfordshire, Oxfordshire. 
Surrey and Somerset scored 
below 50 per cent Spending 
per pupil in Buckingham- 
shire was the lowest of the 15. 

Among the is least prosper- 
ous authorities. Camden had 
a GCSE score of 40 per cent, 
compared with 20 per cent In 


Southwark and less than 30 
per cent in Manchester. Liv- 
erpool, Knowsley and the 
London boroughs of Islington, 
Lewisham, Tower Hamlets 
and Haringey. 

The commission found 
chronic delays in the assess- 
ment of children to establish 
if they had special educa- 
tional needs. Barnsley. Sand- 
well, Sefton, Stockport, Sal- 
ford, Lambeth and Middles- 
brough bandied less than 5 
per cent of cases within the 
16-week target set by the 
Government. 

Some authorities achieved 
marked improvements in per- 
formance on special needs be- 
tween 1995/6 and 1996/7. St 
Helens increased the propor- 
tion of cases handled within 
18 weeks by more than 60 per 
cent and Harrow and Corn- 
wall by more than 40 per cent 

But the proportion handled 
on time fell by 20 per cent or 
more in Redbridge. Green- 
wich, Stockport, Northumber- 
land and Bedfordshire. 

"In some cases, services for 
the most vulnerable children 
are frankly unacceptable," 
Mr Vevers said. 

The Local Government 
Association said the report 
would help authorities to im- 
prove their performance, but 
the indicators were “quite 
crude". 
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almost 
welcome 
as Britain 
warms to 
children 


M onday morning 
at a Tube station 
ticket window in 
west London, a 
young mother 
struggling with her baby In a 
sling. Behind her a queue 
builds up. “Are you waiting 
for anything In particular?'’ a 
middle-class woman inquires 
tartly. “She's got a baby with 
her." another woman says. 

A row between the two 
older women ensues; other 
commuters glide past Even- ! 
tually the young woman i 
grabs her ticket and the 
queue moves forward. The in- 
cident — a minute interlude 
in the metropolitan rush hour 
— says much about the cul- 
tural confusion which still 
surrounds having and nurtur- 
ing children. 

We are more child-friendly 
than we were, as Gordon 
Brown's family-friendly bud- 
get next week will surely 
demonstrate. But just how far 
as a society have we come? 
Have the British, whose elite 
traditionally send their off- 
spring to boarding school. 


Down the Tube parents with small children are still often left struggling on pnblic transport photograph: scan smith 


finally shrugged off their po- 
faced reputation for believing 
c hildr en should be seen and 
not heard? 

The anecdotal evidence 
remains mixed. In some areas 
attitudes are stuck in the fif- 
ties. In others — most notably 
shopping — there have been 
improvements. 

Kathy Lette, Australian 
author of Mad Cows, who has 
two children, was told by 
Savoy Hotel managers to keep 
her toby under the tablecloth. 

Breastfeeding in public is 
Still half-taboo. Last year 
councillor Kate Prichard 
achieved celebrity status 
after the Conservative mayor ! 
of Wandsworth council in 
south London told her she 
could not breastfeed her 
eight-month-old son, Owen, in 
the council chamber. She i 
refused to leave. 

The mayor was not tt die- 
bard old fogey but a woman 
with two children of her own,' 
Tina Thompson. "He should | 
have been tucked up in bed. 
fm sorry but I'm old fash - 1 
toned,” she declared. 


Several years ago, flying j 
first class on British Airways, 1 
Ms Lette was kindly told to ; 
breastfeed her baby in the 
toilet or have a screen placed 
around her. 

“Despite the 1990s image of 
the bikini-waxed Career 
Woman with a few venture 
capital portfolios tucked up 


‘Once you’ve 
had the baby, 
society hands 
you an eviction 
notice’ 


each sleeve, the sexist truth is 
that the childless female 
remains a figure of pity," she 
said. “Yet once you’ve had the 
baby, society bands you an 
eviction notice. When you are 
pushing a pram you might as 
well be swaddled in the In- 
visible Man's bandages." 


Even going to the cinema j 
can be a fraught business. A 1 
couple and their three-month- 
old daughter (asleep) were 
turned away recently from a 
screening of the James Band 
film Tomorrow Never Dies — 
not because the baby might 
have cried but because she 
was under 12. “Legal reasons.” 
the manager muttered. 

Dorothy Boswell, who edits 
the Kids Out supplement of 
Time Out and has one child, 
commented; “All the flash 
hotels in the Good Hotel 
Guide say no children under 
12. This is bizarre in itself, as 
in my experience children 
turn into little monsters when 
they are 12 . 

"The hotels haven't clicked 
yet that the very people they 
are targeting — affluent 
people in their late 30s and 
early 40s — are the ones who 
have children. Parents are so 
pathetically grateful to those 
who are nice to their children 
that their businesses will 
flourish.” 

She is right The past three 
years have seen an insidious 
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revolution. Kids have became 

the new battleground in the 
war of modern wiflricoHng 
Tesco, Safeway, the holiday 
company Thomson, Boats: all 
have realised that children 
are good for business. 

Last year Safeway offered a 
10 per cent discount for fam- 
ilies with new babies and has 
creches in many of its stores 
as well as a baby club, ABC. 

Tesco has a similar scheme. 
Sign up as a new parent and 
you get a magazine which 
matches your baby's develop- 
ment (gurgling, crawling, 
emptying the knife drawer, 
etc). There are coupons for 
baby lotion, nappies, jars of 
apple puree — all designed to 
promote customer loyalty. 

Boots, the chemist rhain, 
last week launched a “home- 
shopping initiative" aimed at 1 
mothers and pregnant i 
women. It sent out 600,000 cat- 
alogues. It can deliver an in- 
dustrial-sized. box of nappies 
to you within five days, free. 1 

After consulting focus 
groups, Thomson last year in- 
vented "super-family” holi- 


days. The price for two weeks 
In Grand Canaria, say. is as 
listed, but the travel company 
lays on cots, highchairs, pot- 
ties and bottle warmers at the 
destination. There is even a 
baby-sitting service. 

“People were telling us we 
want more time for the kids 
to be entertained ‘so we can 


'Hotels haven’t 
clicked that the 
people they, are 
targeting have 
children’ 


have time by ourselves',” a 
spokeswoman said. 

' In the days of British Rail 
mums and dads on trains bad 
to change nappies on a grotty, 
bumping loo floor. Now some 
train companies, like Thames 
Turbo, provide baby-chang- 
ing facilities and others are 


foDowing suit as they replace 
old rolling stock. 

Great Western Trains, 
which runs services between 
Paddington and the West 
Country, has family carriages 
on some days ■ of the week. 
This does not guarantee a 
stress-free journey, though. 
“You still get people telling 
you to keep your children 
quiet,” the writer Maureen 
Freely, who has four chil- 
dren. said yesterday. 

Eurostar wins plaudits 
from some mothers — “They 
saw I had a baby and gave me 
free tea and coffee" — but 
many parents remain loath to 
take their children on public 
transport. A survey last 
month indicated that 95 per 
cent of railway stations have 
no nappy-changing or breast- 
feeding facilities. The figure ! 
drops to 80 per cent on trains. 

“Britain's railways are lag- 
ging behind most of Europe 
! on family facilities," Nat Tap- 
lin of the Railway Develop- 
ment Society said. "Safe, 
clean stations and comfort- 
able, child-friendly carriages 


are essential to get families 
out of their cars." ■ 

What, then, is the big pic- 
ture? Tom Bentley of the think 
tanfr Demos sees a cultural 
shift “You would not have 
seen chang ing facilities in 
pubs and restaurants 30 years 
ago. You would not have seen 
workplace creches." 

But there are signs' of a 
backlash. In a letter to the 
Sunday Times, a reader com- 
plained that “a lot of good 
hotels and restaurants” were 
being “polluted” by noisy 
children and called for a 
“proper training programme” 
so staff could keep “intru- 
sive" children and their 
parents “where they won’t 
disturb others". 

Nigel Edmund-Jones. who 
edited the 1997 Elgon Ronay 
Guide, And Children Come 
Top, says such attitudes have 
provoked a “wave of indigna- 
tion" among parents. “They 
have felt excluded or treated 

as Second Class in a manner 
that would probably not exist 
in most European countries.” 
There is still a tong way to go. 
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(NOW THAT'S WHAT YOU CALL 
A TASTY OFFER) 

At Magnet every single kitchen is designed not only to look stunningly beautiful, its built to cake 
everything life can throw at it. And right now there's a fantastic 40^ off* most Magnet kitchen and 
bedroom cabinets, well even give you £25(1 worth of holiday voucher* absolutely free. There are 
some great offers on and Whirlpool appliances too. We've also an extensive range of 

PV*C-u windows, doors and conservatories. Simply call in at your local Magnet showroom and find 
out why all Magnet products arc designed for living and built for life. Your life. With over 200 stores 
nationwide there's bound to be a Magnet showroom near you. Telephone 0800 192 192 for details 
of your nearest store. Remember tn quote code Gl'24£ 
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Local Calls 1 p National Calls 3p 

Local weekend calls with BT arc Just Ip a minute. And thanks to the latest 
price cut on 17th January, national weekend calls are now only 3p a mfnut 
(5p minimum charge per call). 0 

BT has also designed a range of discounts to suit the calls you make grvi 
you extra savings on your local, national and international calls. ’ ** 

If anyone claims they can give you cheaper cads than BT. call oaoo 003 boo 
to check you're getting all your discounts. 
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Paris spotlight stays fixed on McQueen 



A polished 
silhouette 
in leather 
(left) typifies 
McQueen's 
offerings in 
Givenchy’s 
ready to wear 
collection 
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Supernoodel 
Eva Herzlgova 
with the Just- 

out-of-bed 
look to go 
with one of 

McCartney's 
designs fright) 
for Chloe 

PHOTOGRAPH- 

JOELSAGET 


A ctress Kate 

Winslet was in the 
front row at the 
Givenchy show in 
Paris yesterday, 
despite refusing seats at the 
London collections on the 
ground that celebrities 
should not eclipse 
designers. 

Not much chance of that 
in the case of Alexander 
McQueen. The British de- 
signer. still aged only 28, Is 
on a roIL His own-label col- 



Stolla 
McCartney 
flanked by 

model* as she 
takes a bow 
on the 

catwalk at 

the end of 
the show 

PHOTOGRAPH 
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Sir Paid 
and Lady 
McCartney 
cheering on 
their 
daughter 
on Iter second 
outing 
torCMoe 

PHOTOGRAPH: 
BRUNO PELUERJN 


lection was acclaimed in 
London two weeks ago, and 
yesterday he sent ont his 
most powerful collection 
for Givenchy to date. 

Lacquer red, striking 
blue and flannel grey were 
worked into the strong- 
shouldered tailoring for 
which he is famous and the 
sleek, polished silhouette 
that gets the crowds roar- 
ing. And roar they did, es- 
pecially when McQueen did 
a dance on his triumphant 



promenade down the 
catwalk. 

He bad every right to 
look pleased with himself, 
as did Bernard Arnault, 
president of LVMH, the lnx- 
ury goods company that 
backs McQueen at 
Givenchy and John Gal- 
liano at Dior. 

McQueen’s skill as a 
tailor and his Savile Row 
experience were much in 
evidence in leather, jackets 
worked in signature chev- 


rons of blue and grey 
leather, an idea carried 
through into brief clinging 
dresses made of black silk, 
python and organza strips. 

These are the sorts of 
miracles of engineering for 
which the Paris ateliers are 
justly famous. It was a high 
voltage show, with green 
lasers, a black and white 
checkerboard catwalk that 
burst into light with every 
step the models took, and 
the brand of edgy, sexy 


glamour that young British 
designers have such a tal- 
ent for. 

Earlier, other celebrities 
sat front- row at Stella 
McCartney’s second show 
for Chloe, but here their 
presence did threaten to 
overwhelm proceedings. 
This time it was mum and 
dad, Paul and Linda, 
together with pop star 
friends who hogged the 
limelight. Photographers 
crowding on to the catwalk 


even after the show began 
had to be removed. 

The collection "dedicated 
to my mum" was a very dif- 
ferent take on British style. 
It was Portobello Goes to 
Pigalle, with jnst-got-out- 
of-bed hair and make-up 
and the velvet and chiffon 
flea market dresses mixed 
with nipped-in tailored 
jackets that every Porto- 
bello chick likes to wear — 
and Stella McCartney has 
made her own. 


Bnt what once looked 
cute is be ginning to look 
cheap and cheesy. McCart- 
ney is going to have to 
move on from the hip and 
trashed-up sexuality that 
has made London style a 
byword for "cool" if Chloe 
is to achieve the interna- 
tional sales it is planning: a 
huge shop in New York and 
another in Tokyo, both 
opening in August 
However, these are the 
kinds of young, sexy 


clothes that some women 
go mad for, and they need a 
more Intimate setting than 
the Paris venae to show 
them at their best. The cat- 
walk as big a football pitch 
swamped what were basi- 
cally two strongly commer- 
cial ideas. 

But it is early days for 
McCartney, aged 26, wbo 
needs time — and less of the 
celebrity spotlight — to get 
into her stride as a 
designer. 


ade the 
cheaper 
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Pheromones the bait in sex trap 


Human 

aroma 

gives 

sexual 

signal 

that 

must be 
obeyed 



Something in the air . . . The Naiad by John William Waterhouse. Scientists have now pinned down the function of pheromones picture: bmdgsman art library 


Tiro Radford 
Science Editor 


S cientists have 

proved for the first 
time that humans 
communicate by silent sex- 
ual chemistry. 

Pheromones are odour- 
less, Invisible, airborne 
chemicals. Ants, moths and 
beetles have them to send 
each other messages. Ham- 
sters choose a mate with 
them, while male elephants 
use them to signal domi- 
nance. 

Biologists have always 
believed that humans give 
off pheromones and can de- 
tect them in others at sub- 
liminal levels. There is a 
furtive trade in supposedly 
aphrodisiac products based 
on human pheromones. 

In the journaL Nature 
today, two psychologists 
report definitive evidence 
that humans respond to 
pheromones. Kathleen 
Stern and Martha McLin- 
tock, from Chicago, started 
from the observed foot that 
menstrual cycles of women 
living together are likely to 
coincide. 

They collected underarm 
moisture on cotton pads 
from volunteers and 
dabbed the swabs — which 
also held alcohol — on the 
upper lips of other women. 
These women were asked 
not to wash their faces for 
six hours. The researchers 


did this daily for two 
months. The volunteers 
reported being able to de- 
tect the alcohol under their 
noses, but nothing else. But 
more than two-thirds of the 
women exposed to the natu- 
ral odours of another wom- 
an altered their menstrual 
cycle. 

A whiff of someone In one 
phase of the cycle moved 
others towards ovulation 
more swiftly. A swab taken 
at a different time had the 
opposite effect. Cycles were 
shortened by up to 14 days, 
and lengthened by up to 12 
days. That told the team 
there are at least two pher- 
omones. 

John Pickett, of the Roth- 
amsted research station in 
Hertfordshire, said yester- 
day that, though the com- 
pounds had yet to be identi- 
fied. they could be 
developed to predict the 
onset of oestrus, for contra- 
ception "or for avoiding 
having a period” at an In- 
convenient time. 

The research might also 
one day explain why mood 
can be changed by aroma- 
therapy. But pheromones 
are unlikely to lead people 
by the nose to love. 

Human passions are 
thought to be too compli- 
cated and conditioned by 
social learning. "This 
opens the way for potential 
diagnostics.'’ said Dr Pick- 
ett, "but not for getting a 
partner at a disco." 


Guilty doctors ‘get off lightly’ 


Sarah Boseiey 
Health Correspondent 




OST doctors who 
break the criminal 
Jaw, including 

those found guilty 

of sexual offences against pa- 
tients. are allowed back into 
general practice, a television 
documentary claims to n ig h t 

A computer survey was 
made by Channel 4’s Dis- 
patches programme of 215 
doctors convicted of crimes in 
the courts and then called be- 
fore the disciplinary commit- 
tee of the General Medical 
Council, the body that has 
regulates the profession in 
the last 21 years. 

Some of the offences, which 
were c ommi tted during the 
past 21 years, were minor, 
such as drink-driving. Others 
were not. 

The survey found that 
70 per cent of the doctors were 
allowed to continue working 


or else got back on the Medi- 
cal Register after an average 
gap of about four years. 

Sixteen doctors who were 

convicted of sexual offences 
against their patients have 
been allowed back to work. 

The programme points out 
that patients may have no 
idea of their doctor's past al- 
though the GMC will tell 

them if they Inquire. 

They may also wrongly be- 
lieve that the phrase “struck 
off” means a doctor will never 
work again. 

Yet over those 21 years, 
nearly half of aB the doctors 
struck off were allowed back 
on the Medical Register. 

The programme tells the 
story of a doctor who was con- 
victed for making obscene 
phone calls to his patients. 
One woman became so dis- 
tressed that she tried to kill 
herself 

He was fined and ordered to 
pay compensation to Ms vic- 
tims in January 1995. 


Four months later he was 
called before the GMC. He 
could have been struck off. In- 
stead. he was admonished 
and allowed to continue 
working. 

He now has a job in a hospi- 
tal casualty department 

Another doctor was regu- 
larly supplying drugs to a 
heroin addict hi return for 
sex. 

The girl left the area for a 
new life, but went home for a 
visit to her mother in Janu- 
ary 1986 and got another 
drugs supply from the doctor. 
The following day she was 
found dead from an overdose. 

The doctor was banned 
from prescribing hard drugs 
by Manchester crown court 
He ignored the court order 
and was fined. He was struck 
off by the GMC, but applied to 
be reinstated. 

In March 1992, he was back 
on the register. 

Last year the same doctor 
went before the GMC again 


for failing to treat a patient 
wbo collapsed in the street 
and then later died. 

It could have been the end 
of his career, but he was only 
admonished. He is now work- 
ing as a locum in Liverpool. 

■ Sam Everington. a member 
of the British Medical Associ- 
ation council, said be found 
the figures on doctors return- 
ing to work "absolutely 
shocking'’. 

Dr Everington added: ‘Tm 
involved in medical politics. I 
did not know this was going 
on and i suspect that the vast 
majority of doctors in this 
country are not aware of 
those figures." 

But the GMC claims much 
has changed in the past five 
years. 

It has doubled the number 
of lay members on the GMC, 
and published new standards 
for the profession. "Statistics 
that are more than five years 
old are not relevant because 
they do not reflect the way the 


GMC works today,” said a 
statement 

In the past five years, the 
council has heard 251 cases; 
85 per cent of the doctors were 
found guilty of serious profes- 
sional misconduct and of 
those “well over half were 
required to stop practising”. 
Thirty doctors were found 

guilty on indecency charges 
and 70 per cent of those were 
struck off Three-quarters of 
those struck off did not return 
to the register. 

Sir Donald Irvine, presi- 
dent of the GMC, said: “We 
are pressing ahead with our 
programme of modernisa- 
tion and improvement ... 
determined to make sure 
our procedures give proper 
protection to the public and 
are effective, thorough, just 
and free from 
discrimination. 

"Protection of the public 
and the rehabilitation of doc- 
tors where this is right are 
our twin objectives." 


Three women soldiers 
killed in minibus crash 


Ruarfcfli Meoll 


EE British women 
were killed and another 
was seriously injured 
when a lorry smashed into 
their minibus on a motorway 
outside Calais yesterday. 

Privates Tanya Braith- 
waite, aged 18. from Merthyr 
Tydfil, in south Wales, Louise 
Jones, aged 21, from Bicester. 
Oxfordshire, and Emma Le- 
verton, aged 19, from Poole, 
Dorset, all from the 7th Trans- 
port Regiment were part of a 
seven-strong armed forces 
basketball team travelling to 
the port 

Their minibus was parked 
on the hard shoulder of the 
A 16 at Oye-Plage when the ac- 
cident happened at 1.30am. 

The driver of the heavy 
goods vehicle was slightly in- 
jured but was later dis- 


charged from hospital. A 
police spokesman said last 
night that a Dutchman was 
being questioned. 

"We do not yet know the 
full details of the accident, 
but it seems that the minibus 
had broken down and was on 
the hard shoulder with its 
lights flashing when the lorry 
went into the back of it,” 8 
police spokesman said. 

The woman who was seri- 
ously injured was immedi- 
ately taken to a hospital 10 
miles away in Calais but was 
then transferred to Lille, 70 
miles away, to a larger hospi- 
tal better suited to deal with 
her injuries. 

Following the accident, 
French authorities were con- 
fused over the nationalities of 
the victims. 

The basketball team, all 
aged between 20 and 22, bad 
been travelling to Britain 


from their base in Germany 
for a competition. 

The remaining three 
women were slightly injured 
and were treated in the hospi- 
tal in Calais. 

“They were suffering from 
shock after the accident,'' a 
Ministry of Defence spokes- 
man said last night. 

Lieutenant Colonel David 
Lampsbire, commanding offi- 
cer of the 7th Transport Regi- 
ment, Royal Logistic Corps, 
said all ranks sent "their sin- 
cerest condolences” to the 
families or the victims. 

"The girls were popular 
and active members of the 
Regiment and as a conse- 
quence the accident has had a 
profound effect on everyone 
within this unit" he said. 

He added as a mark of 
respect sporting and social 
events in the regiment had 
been cancelled- 






Israelis 

battle 

rioters 

after 

bus 

killings 


Report: Julian Borger 


T HE Israeli army de- 
ployed troop reinforce- 
ments and armoured 
cars yesterday in an attempt 
to contain rioting which 
spread across the West Bank 
after three Palestinian work- 
ers were shot dead at a mili- 
tary checkpoint 
Two Israeli paratroopers 
were being questioned yester- 
day about tiie shooting, which 
happened on Tuesday night 
Israeli reports said the 
troops opened fire when a 
minib us carrying Palestinian 
workers veered violently and 
ran over one of them. 

The only Palestinian survi- 
vor, a passeng er in the mini- 
bus. said shooting was the 
consequence of a misunder- 
standing between the soldiers 
— one of whom waved the 
minibus forward — and the 
vehicle hit the soldier only 
after the driver had been 
shot The survivor has so Ear 
not been questioned by mili- 
tary investigators. 

The three victims were 
buried yesterday in their 
home village. Dura, in a sea of 
green flags, showing alle- 
giance to the radical Trfamfc 
movement Hamas — a vivid 
guage of the steady radicalisa- 
tion of the West Bank in the 
year since the collapse of the 
peace process. 

The Hamas leader, Abdel- 
Aziz al-Rantissi, warned: 
“This deed should be ctm- 
fronted by a strong reaction." 
He did not specify the kind of 
reaction he was recommend- 
ing. Hamas's military wing 
has carried out a series ofsui- 



Disside 
politicians 


John Qittbags and 
Aime Perkins 


A MEETING yesterday 
between the. leading 
Chinese dLssident 
Wei Jingsheng and 
Robin Cook turned sour when 
Mr Wei accused the Foreign 
Secretary's office of keeping 
him away from the press. 

And Mr Wei's views were 
quoted in a sharp exchange in 
the House of Commons be- 
tween the Prime Minister and 
the Conservative Party leader. 

TOny Blair defended Brit- 
ain’s decision to withdraw 
support for a United Nations 
High Commissioner for 
Human Rights resolution crit- 
icising China: he said it was 
“not the right way to pro- 
ceed". But be insisted that 
Britain would continue rais- 
ing the issue of human rights 
abuses. William Hague con- 
demned the shift and said 
that Mr Wei had called the de- 
cision “quite stupefying". 

Critics of British policy ar- 
gue that with Hong Kong out 
of London's hands, Britain is 
now deliberately wooing Ber- 
ing by toning down criticism. 


News in brief 


Mr Cook argues that oufet di- 
plomacy has P mt 

dured results — including Mr 

^Sandtbeprom^ 

that the Human 
Commissioner, Mary Robin 
son. will visit China. 

Mr Cook said he was too 
busy to meet Mr Wei m Janu- 
ary — before he visited China 
- but agreed to see tom now. 
The Foreign Office said there 

c We did not feel 
this UN resolution 
was the right way 
to proceed’ 

was a misunderstanding 

about the timing of y^er- 

day's interview, which led to 
cancellation of a photocall, 
but that the meeting had been 
"friendly and affable". 

Mr Wei says that the For- 
eign Secretary offered no ade- 
quate explanation for the 
shift of policy in Geneva and 
did not wish to be photo- 
graphed side by side. 

Mr Hague accused the For- 
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Demonstrators, watched by armed Palestinian police, throw stones at Israeli troops in the town of Ramallab as anger 
flared throught the West Bank at the shooting of three constr u ction workers at a roadblock photograph: jaoqueuce larma 


Tight finish in Danish polls 


aide bombings in recent years. 

Rioters hurling petrol 
bombs and stones dashed 
with Israeli troops in central 
Hebron, in Dura, eight miles 
to the west and in Ramallab, 
north of Jerusalem. More 
than 20 demonstrators were 
reported injured, some seri- 
ously, by the army’s rubber- 
coated bullets. 

The Israeli Defence Force 
moved extra troops into the 
area, and armoured cars 
could be seen waiting on the 
side the the road landing into 
Hebron from Jerusalem. 

Some of the mourners at 
the funeral warned that a new 
intifada would explode on the 
West Bank if the IDF tried to 
cover up Tuesday’s shooting. 

But the Israeli press quoted 
an Israeli general as saying: 
“It seems the soldiers acted in 
accordance with regulations. 


but the details are being 
checked." 

By last night the Israelis 
had made no attempt to inter- 
view the Palestinian survi- 
vor. All Abu Znaid. His ac- 
count of file shooting has 
potentially explosive implica- 
tions, because it suggests that 
the Israeli troops opened fire 
without serious provocation. 

Mr Abu Znai d worked on 
an Israeli construction site 
with two of the victims. They 
were sharing a minibus home 
when they arrived at the Tur- 
kamiya checkpoint, west of 
Dura, at about 6pm. 

‘There were three lines of 
cars waiting at the roadblock. 
We were in the middle one be- 
hind a big truck and cars 
were passing us on either 
side,” he said. 

“A soldier to our right 
made a sign at us that we 


should pass the truck on the 
other side. But the soldier on 
the left did not know and as 
we palled out be must have 
thought we were driving 
towards him, and raised his 
rifle and shot the driver. Mo- 
hammed Shehdi Sharawneh. 

Trilling him 

“Then the car went out of 
control and hit the plastic 
barriers and the hut where 
the soldiers were, and we may 
have hit one of them. And 
then the shots c«mp from all 
directions. My two friends on 
either side of me were hit and 
fell on me. Their bodies pro- 
tected me from the bullets. 

“One of the workers. Scab 
Sayed Ahmed, opened the 
door and. was shouting in He- 
brew, ‘We are workers/ but 
the shooting carried on." 

Later soldiers pulled the 37- 
year-old out of the minibus 


and laid bim on the road be- 
side the bodies of his friends. 
He was sent home without 
being questioned. 

Ian Black adds: Robin 
Cook, the Foreign Secretary, 
is to visit the controversial 
Har Homa settlement in Arab 
East Jerusalem next week to 
underline Britain's opposi- 
tion to settlement in occupied 
Palestinian territories. 

Mr Cook, flying to Cairo on 
Sunday at the start of a 
Middle East tour, is to confer 
with European Union col-, 
leagues in Edinburgh tomor- 
row on how best to revive the 
stalled Israell-Palestlnian 
peace talks. 

He is railing on Israel to 
make “substantial, credible 
and early" troop redeploy- 
ments in the West Bank and 
on the Palestinians to meet 
their security commitments. 


R ight wing politicians in 
Denmark were preparing 
for feverish horse-trading 
with a fringe party represent- 
in g the interests of car 
o w ner s in the hope of forming 
a government after yester- 
day’s general election, unites 
Stephen Bates in Copenhagen. 

Last night Uffe Kllpmann - 
Jensen of the Venstre party 

Submarine burbles 
were probably fish 

U NDERWATER noises 
recorded as possible 
submarines trespassing in 
Swedish waters in the past 
14 years may just have been 
fish, according to a leaked 
defence document, the 
Svenska Dagbladet daily 
said yesterday. ■ — Renters. 


looked likely to become prime 
minister. He is expected to 
ally with the Conservatives, 
the third largest party. But 
his ability to form a govern- 
ment appeared to hinge on 
the Centre Democrats — a 
party set up to represent car 
owners and householders — 
which was expected to get 
4 per cent of the vote. 


Faulty condoms 
taken off sale 

S EVEN brands of condoms 
were removed from the 
Greek market yesterday after 
tests found they had holes or 
tore under pressure. 

Promoting condoms has 
been the linchpin of a govern- 
ment effort to educate Greeks 
about the Aids virus. — AP. 


Lloyd Bridges 
dies at 85 


'■m 



L LOYD Bridges, one of 
Hollywood's most endur- 
ing comic faces, died yester- 
day of natural causes at the 
age of 85. unites Joanna 
Coles in New York. 

Bridges was best known 
for his role as the hapless 
air controller in Airplane. 


Serb offer of talks 
cuts little ice with 
Kosovo Albanians 


Jonathan Steele In London 
and Martin Walker 
In Brussels 


T HE Serbian govern- 
ment has offered to 
hold open-ended talks 
with Alb anian politi- 
cal parties in Kosovo in a bid 
to defuse the tension caused 
by last week’s fierce police 
crackdown on armed units of 
the province's independence 
movement 

Responding to the Contact 
Group's ultimatum to Serbia 
to open a dialogue within 10 

days or face tighter sanctions, 
the Belgrade authorities in- 
vited ’Tesponsible’’ ethnic Al- 
banian representatives to 
meet them to “resolve all con- 
crete issues”. 

The belated Serb initiative 
was designed to put the Alba- 
nians on the diplomatic de- 
fensive after Robert Gelbard, 
the US envoy, had told Ibra- 
him Rugova, their best- 
known leader, that the West 
could not support indepen- 
dence for Kosovo, a province 
in southern Serbia whose 
population consists mainly or 
ethnic Albanians. 

Mr Gelbard flew to the area 
on Monday from London, 
where the United States. Brit- 
ain, France, Germany and 

Ttaly — five of the six mem- 
bers of the Contact Group — 
approved a series of sanctions 
on Yugoslavia and threatened 
more if no progress was 
made. Russia went along with 
some of the measures, pend- 
ing a visit to Belgrade by the 


Russian foreign minister, 
Yevgeny Primakov, next 
week. 

Western sources said Mr 
Gelbard warned Kosovo's Al- 
banian politicians that there 
was no alternative to compro- 
mise with the Yugoslav presi- 
dent and Serb strongman, Slo- 
bodan Milosevic. 

But Mr Rugova told a press 
conference in Pristina that 
Kosovo should be made an in- 
ternational protectorate until 
it seceded. His statement ap- 
peared to reject the Serbian 
offer of talks. 


‘An independent 
Kosovo would be 
the best solution 
for the region 1 

“I insist that the best, the 
optimal and most viable solu- 
tion and the best for the 
region and the neighbouring 
countries — Albania, Serbia. 
Macedonia and the rest — 
would be an independent Ko- 
sovo with all guarantees for 
the local Serb community and 
Serb interests in Kosovo,” he 
said. 

The Kosovar Albanians are 

planning to hold elections on 

March 22, and no leader can 
afford to look soft in a highly- 
charged political situation in 
which the radicals are mak- 
ing all the running. 

In Prekaz. the main village 
hit by last week's violence. 


ethnic Albanians defiantly 
unearthed the bodies which 
Serb authorities had buried 
on Tuesday. They rearranged 
the heads to look eastward ac- 
cording to Muslim custom 
and reburied them. 

In Brussels Nato deflected 
Albania's appeal for peace- 
keeping forces but the alli- 
ance's secretary-general. Ja- 
vier Solana. is to fly to 
Albania today to symbolise 
Nato’s readiness to send an 
help short of troops. 

Nato. which shrinks from 
another open-ended military 
commitment while the Bosnian 
mission keeps being extended, 
plans financial and logistic 
support to help Albania cope 
with refugees from Kosovo. 

Nato will also modify its 
military partnership agree- 
ment with Albania to help 
with border control and “will 
continue to assist Albania 
with the restructuring of its 
armed forces in order to de- 
fend its territory". Mr Solana 
said. 

Under the formula "neither 
the status quo nor indepen- 
dence”, Nato. the European 
Union and the United Nations 
are urging the restoration of 
Kosova's p re-1989 autonomy. 

The Serb government has 
offered to let the Red Cross 
hold an inquiry into claims 

that last week's violence, in 

which at least 80 Kosovans 
died, was deliberately aimed 
at civilians. But the Red 
Cross yesterday withdrew its 
officials, saying they had 
received anonymous death 
threats. 



An Albanian in Prekaz, Kosovo, digs up the coffin of a victim of the police crackdown. The bodies were reburied with Muslim 
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vlon Henley in Correze intrudes on the rural campaign trail of 
councillor Bernadette Chirac, wife of the more famous Jacques 


Italy gives art-lovers longer hours for lingering 


John Hooper In Rome 

M ANY of Italy's muse- 
ums and galleries are 
to remain open for 13 hoars 
a day: the latest attempt to 
make the country’s cul- 
tural treasures more acces- 
sible to both Italians and 
foreigners. 

The arts minister, Walter 
Veltroni. announced yes- 
terday that 16 state-run 
premises would be kept 
open all year from 9am 
until 10pm. They include 

the UfBzl in Florence, the 
National Gallery of Modern 


Art, the Accademia in Ven- 
ice and Rome's Villa Bor- 
ghese. The new hoars will 
take effect on April 7. 

“No other country can 
offer such initiatives,** Mr 
Veltroni said. “This puts 
Italy in the vanguard.” 
Visitors who still encoun- 
ter poor facilities at many 
sites might raise an eye- 
brow at his claim- But 
there is no doubt that Mr 
Veltroni, who is also dep- 
uty prime minister, has 
made a big difference since 
taking over arts and heri- 
tage two years ago. 

His biggest success was to 


bally officials into reopen- 
ing the Borgfaese Gallery in 
Rome last June. The gal- 
lery had been closed for 
more than 13 years, hiding 
from view masterpieces by 
artists such as Raphael, 
Titian and Caravaggio. 

He has also overseen the 
revocation of an 1883 law 
that was among the prime 
reasons for the lengthy 
queues in which tourists ! 
swelter outside museums 
and galleries each summer. 

It laid down that tickets 
could only be sold by public 
employees on museum 
premises. 


£ C mu O FOREIGN jour- 
■ ■ |U nalists.” her 
■ wi spokesman in 
Paris said firmly. “She 
doesn’t want any. You must 
understand, it's a small place 
and she knows everyone — 
it's coffee at one house, lunch 
at another. She'doesn't want 
them upset" 

But in the wooded valleys 
and steep green fields of cen- 
tral France, among crumbling 
farmhouses up muddy tracks 
and old stone villages where 
net curtains twitch when a 
strange dog walks up the 
main street, the first lady of 
France is making history. 

Far from her usual round of 
summitsand state visits, Ber- 
nadette Chirac is. to the best 
of anyone’s knowledge, the 
first wife ora Western head of 
state to be fighting her own 
election campaign. 


< She has been the equivalent 
I of county councillor for her 
I rural constituency — the 
! small town of Corr&zc. a few 
, scattered hamlets, total popu- 
j lation 3.800 — for 18 years, 
! But that was when husband 
Jacques, former prime minis- 
ter and mayor of Paris, was 
the local MP. Now he is 
president. 

Mrs Chirac still does not 
want any Journalists tagging 
along on her campaign for re- 
election on Sunday, when 
France votes for regional and 
departmental councils. 

“This is a small community 
and we don’t want hordes of 
cameras following her 
round," said Yvonne, the flo- 
rist. "She's popular, she 
works hard, she's got us a 
swimming pool new bu9 shel- 
ters. all sorts of things. But 
look out for her — she's got a 
red Peugeot." 


Martial the mechanic had 
not seen the red Peugeot 
today. “Of course she'll win 
again, probably in the first 
round." he said. "She's local 
and we like her." 

In fact Mrs Chirac Is not 
local at alL But she married 
an ambitious young man with 
local roots and. in the early 
1970s. soon after he was first 
elected MP, they bought a fine 
16th-century chateau below 
the nearby hamlet ofSnrran. 

Mrs Chirac, aged 64. has 
based her campaign there 
since mid-January. 

"She's done a lot to got to 
know local people." said Gi- 
sdle, who runs Sarran's only 
shop. "It didn't coine natu- 
rally to her. She remembers 
things, sick relatives. I don't 
agree with her politically, 
but, hon. she does it well." 

Mrs Chirac represents the 
Gaullist RPR party her hus- 


band founded, but her cam- 
paign — her last, she says — 
is not much about politics 
'•Ste’s IntorKiaj m things 
like making sure old people 
can te looked after at home " 
said Huben, a sprightly 93. 

Keeping the buses going the 
roads In good order." 

Pierre VanL the Socialist 


)* as. 




Bernadette Chirac: *She’s 
popular, she works hard* 
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Colombian 
army counts 
cost of defeat 


Jeremy Lennard in Bogota 
sees the rebels gaining ground 
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A S OFFICIALS counted 
votes from last Sun- 
day’s congressional 
elections, the Colora- 
man military was counting 
corpses after its worst defeat 
in the country’s 35-year inter- 
nal conflict 

UPto 83 members of the 3rd 
MobUe Brigade — the army's 

elite anti-terrorist force 

were killed last week. 30 were 
injured and 27 were taken 
hostage in battles with the 
Revolutionary Armed Forces 
Colombia fFarc), the coun- 
try’s most powerful guerrilla 
group. 

Fighting flared as the army 
tried to move into the coca- 
growing jungle region of Ca- 
queta and prevent a repeat or 
the disruption which reduced 
last October's municipal elec- 
tions to a sham in areas domi- 
nated by the Fare. Forty guer- 
rillas and 30 civilians are said 
to have been killed. 

Alfredo Rangel the former 
national security adviser to 
President Ernesto Samper, 
called the debacle "without 
doubt the army’s worst catas- 
trophe". as the country pre- 
pares for presidential' elec- 
tions in May, there are fears l 
that the armed forces may be 
unable to prevent the Fare 
and other rebel groups riding 
roughshod over the demo- 
cratic process. 

In the run up to last Octo- 
ber’s poll the guerrillas’ cam- 
paign of kidnapping and in- 
timidation left 30 local 
officials dead, and nearly 
2,000 candidates withdrew. 

Voter turnout in many 
rural areas was less than 10 
per cent Last week the Fare 
showed it could disrupt 
regional energy supplies, am- 
bush army patrols and con- 
trol key roads on the edge of 
regional cities. In Caqueta it 
displayed the military 
strength to repel Colombia’s 
most highly trained troops. 

The army has come under 
repeated criticism in the past 
two years. In August 1396 
rebels stormed the jungle out- 
post at Las Delicias, killing 28 
soldiers and taking 60 others 


hostage for 10 months. Last 
December the Fare ambushed 
troops manning a mountain- 
top post in Patascoy, k illing 
10 and kidnapping 18 others. 

The overpowering of the 
3rd Mobile Brigade has 
brought calls Tor radical 
reform of military strategy. 
Mr Rangel said the gulf was 
widening between an orga- 
nised, disciplined guerrilla 
force with clear strategies 
and a demoralised, under- 
trained army. 

One former officer, who did 
not want to be named, said 
recent defeats had been the 
result of such basic faults as 
being untrained in jungle com 
baL sending in troops without 
back-up, inadequate intelli- 
gence gathering and underesti- 
mating the rebel threat. 

"Once a soldier makes offi- 
cer status, his progress fur- 
ther up the ranks has much 
more to do with political afill- 
1 iations than military skill," 

1 he added. 

The criticism comes at a 
sensitive time for the army, 
which is also increasingly 
accused of collaborating with 
rightwing paramilitaries. In 
the past such talk has met 
with blunt denials. But then 
evidence emerged that a band 
of paramilitaries were flown 
in and cleared through a mill - 
tary- con trolled airport before 
massacring 40 civilians in 
Mapiripan last year. A serv- 
ing officer was arrested last 
month for his par amilitar y 
links, as were three former 
members of the 20th Intelli- 
gence Brigade for their role in 
the 1995 assassination erf a 
leading opposition figure, Al- 
varo Gomez. 

The president urged his 
troops to avenge what he de- 
scribed as “the serious blow” 
suffered in Caqueta. But An- 
tonio Navarro Wolff, a former 
guerrilla leader and new con- 
gress member, said sweeping 
changes in the military were 
needed if the armed forces 
commander General Manuel 
Jose Bonett was to regain the 
upper hand and repair the 
tarnished image and morale. 
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The family of a soldier killed in combat with leftwing Fare rebels last week grieve as his coffin arrives at Bogotd airport photograph: henry romero 

Clinton’s Buddy faces unkindest cut of all 


Martin Kettle En Washington 


T HERE is not much 
chance of a sexual 
relationship at the 
White House for Bill C Un- 
ton’s best friend: the presi- 
dent has decided to have his | 
dog Buddy neutered. 

A White House spokes- 
man has confirmed that Mr 
Clinton “is inclined” to let 
his seven-month-old labra- 
dor go under the knife, 
three months after the ac- 
tress Doris Day urged the 
president to set an example 
to other pet owners by hav- 
ing the deed done. 

But Mr Clinton appears 



to have set no date for the 
surgery, leading to specula- 
tion that he doesn't really 
have the heart for it 


The official spokesman. 
Mike McCurry, said Bud- 


dog’s age”. The Humane 
Society of the United 
States, the country’s larg- 
est animal protection 
group, said Mr Clinton was 
doing the right thing by his 
dog. 

“Neutering or spaying 
dogs and cats is one of the 
most important acts a res- 
ponsible pet owner can 
take,” Martha Armstrong, 
a vice-president said. 

“It promotes better phys - 1 
ical and behavioural health 
for dogs and cats and it 
helps to address the pet 
over-population crisis.” 

Buddy last appeared in 


dy’s snip was “not likely public with Mr Clinton on 
anytime soon, given -the Tuesday, apparently un- 


aware of his prospective 
loss as he played fetch with 
a tennis ball on the south 
lawn. 

Miss Day, aged 73, who is 
president of the Doris Day 
Animal League, wrote to 
Mr Clinton in December ex- 
pressing concern that 
Buddy could suffer health 
problems such as testicular 
cancer and prostate infec- 
tions if he remained Intact. 

At the time Mr McCurry 
said there were no plans to 
neater Buddy. But Mr Clin- 
ton’s physician Connie Mar- 
iano recently wrote to the 
former Hollywood star say- 
ing the die had been cast 
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Christopher Reed 
In Los Angeles 

T HE last time the archae- 
ologist Jim Chatters saw 
the 9,300-year-old skele- 
ton of Kennewick Man the 
thigh bones were definitely 
connected to the hip bones. 
But the mystery of the missing 
fragments is now embarrass- 
ing the United States army. 

Their disappearance has in- 
creased the recriminations in 
an already' bitter argument 
over who were the earliest in- 
habitants on the North Amer- 
ican continent, an issue that 
has renewed hostility be- 
tween American Indians and 
the white man. 

The skeleton was found be- 
side a Columbia river bank 
□ear the small town of Kenne- 
wick, Washington state. In 
July 1996. Scientists were as- 
tonished to discover that the 
skull was Caucasoid, not Mon- 
goloid. the characteristic of 
people now referred to as na- 
tive Americans or Indians. It 
suggested that the first settlers 
may have been European. 

Their conclusions brought 
an immediate reaction from 
the Umatilla Indians who live 
near Kennewick. They 
claimed the bones for burial 
under a 1990 law. 

K-man was confiscated and 
has been in the protection of 
the Amy Corps of Engineers, 
which has responsibility for 
inland waterways. 

So who took the missing 
pieces? The corps agrees that 
five days after Dr Chatters sur- 
rendered the bones, in Septem- 
ber 1996, Umatilla observers 
noticed the missing pieces. 

This week it reported offi- 
cially that a comparison of Dr 
Chatters' inventory and an- 
other by the corps last month 
showed that femur fragments 
barf vanished, although the 
corps has denied losing the 
pieces. 

The federal courts have 
been informed, because a 
judge has been handling the 
dispute over the banes since 
eight scientists filed a law 
suit re claimin g the skeleton. 

Dr Chatters has his own 
doubts. “Who was the Uma- 
tilla who saw the missing 
pieces and was trained to 
know what they were — and 
is he the one who has been 
out to get me all along?" 


Turkey turns on Europe 


Ankara fans flames 
in row with Kohl 
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Ian Traynor in Bonn 

R elations between 
Germany and Tur- 
key, two key Euro- 
pean Nato allies, 
plunged to a fresh low yester- 
day when Ankar a renewed its 
attacks on Chancellor Helmut 
Kohl having already angered 
him by comparing his poli- 
cies to the Nazis*. 

The Turkish prime minis- 
ter, Mesut Yil m az. who last 
week accused Bonn of con- 
tinuing Adolf Hitler's policy 
of pursuing Lebensraum in , 
Germany’s east and central 
European “strategic back- 
yard”. levelled several fur- 
ther accusations. 

He said Mr Kohl had mas- 
terminded the European 
Union’s rejection of Turkey’s 
membership ambitions, “im- 
posed" the EH border on Tur- 
key’s western frontier and 
fought to keep the EU a 
“Phria tifln " club. 

Turkey is boycotting an ED 
summit with east European 
aspirants in London today, 
designed to placate Ankara 
after its summary ejection 
from the EU waiting room. 


Karl Lamms, a foreign pol- 
icy adviser to Mr Kohl de- 
scribed last week’s attack from 
Ankara as proof that Turkey 
was not fit to join the EU. 

In an interview published 
in Germany this morning, the 
prime minister of Luxem- 
bourg, Jean -Claude Juncker, 
who Is also seen as a confidant 1 
of Mr Kohl said Mr Yflmaz’s 
remarks were “unbearable". 


‘The German 
government is the 
architect of the 
discrimination 1 

He saict "If Turkey wants 
to be accepted into the EU. it 
has first to respect the rules 
that apply to alL” 

The German government 
has reacted with uncharacter- 
istic robustness to Turkey’s 
accusation that Mr Kohl is 
spearheading the ElTs expan- 
sion into post-communist 
eastern Europe to entrench 
German influence in the 
region. 


I But Mr Yilmaz remained 
I unchastened. He told German 
, journalists in Ankara that 
! Bonn was responsible for 
“unbearable delaying tactics” 
in relation to Turkey’s EU 
aspirations. 

Referring to attitudes in the 
EU. he said: “The German 
government is the architect of 
the discrimination.” 

"We need the necessary cer- 
tainty if the EU agrees with 
these borders imposed by 
Bonn. 

He added: “We also want to 
know whether the EU, as ex- 
pressed by Helmut Kohl is to 
be a project of Christian civi- 
lisation excluding Turkey.” 

There are well over 2 mil- 
lion Turks living in Germany, 
by far the biggest ethnic mi- 
nority. and many are second 
and third generation immi- 
grants bora and raised in 
Germany. 

Last December's EU sum- 
mit in Luxembourg excluded 
Turkey from the list of 
countries starting accession 
talks now and in the next 
wave. 

Mr Yilmaz said he had con- 
cluded from the December de- 
cision that Mr Kohl was moti- 
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Turkish pa blic-sector workers were on the streets of Ankara again yesterday in protest at a union law being considered 
by parliament which they say threatens their right to strike and to collective bar gaining photograph: tarikunazay 


vated by bigotry, and that he 
had rejected Ankara’s bid on 
religious grounds. Germany 
was making a strategic mis- 
take and Turkey was being 
made to suffer for that error, 
he added. 


A meeting of European 
Christian Democrats in Brus- 
sels a year ago, which was led 
by Mr Kohl issued a sudden 
surprise snub to Ankara’s EU 
ambitions, stating baldly that 
Turkey could not hope to join ; 


the union, despite 35 years of 
talks and various accords 
seen as stepping stones to I 
membership. 

Sources at the meeting said | 
Mr Kohl ordered the strong , 
signal to the Turks. I 


Relations have been fraught 
ever since. 

Bonn's approach has partic- 
ularly incensed the Ameri- 
cans, who regard Turkey as a 
key strategic asset on Nato's 
south-eastern flank. 


Turkish court 
throws out 
charges of 
police torture 


Chris Morris In Ankara 

A COURT in Turkey dis- 
#%missed accusations of 
torture against 10 police- 
men yesterday in a human 
rights case monitored by 
International pressure 
groups and European gov- 
ernments demanding evi- 
dence that Turkey Is deter- 
mined to stamp out police 
brutality. 

' The policemen were 
accused of torturing 14 stu- 
dents at the security head- 
quarters in the south-west- 
ern town of Manisa In 1995. 

Despite medical evidence 
and eyewitness evidence by 
a local MP, the court ruled 
that there was insufficient 
evidence to proceed with 
the case. 

The students, who were 
detained on suspicion of be- 
longing to an illegal left- 
wing group, say they were 
sprayed with high pressure 
hoses, sexually assaulted 
and given electric shocks to 
force them to confess. 

The students’ lawyers say 
they will take their case to 
the coart of appeal. 


itirnon Q ree |< s threaten to derail EU talks 


mi 



Helena Smith in Athens 

G reece will tell the 
European Conference 
today that it will 
block the European Union 
enlargement process if Cy- 
prus is not allowed to Join 

the 15 nation bloc. 

Costas Stmitzs. the Greek 
prime minis ter, said: “Cy- 
prus's accession constitutes 
part of the overall policy of 
the EU’s enlargement. Its 
entry Is irrespective of a so- 
lution [to its division with 
Turkey] and cannot be 
delayed.” 

The island is due to enter 
membership talks on 
March 31, along with Esto- 
nia, Poland, the Czech 
Republic, Slovenia and 
Hungary. 

Glafcos derides, the 
Greek Cypriot president 
told the Guardian that 
Greece would use its veto if 


Cyprus’s application was 
treated differently to those 
of the five other hopefuls. 
“Greece will act if Cyprus is 
treated unfeirly,” he said. 

Concern at Cyprus's ap- 
plication is increasing. The 
island has been unofficially 
partitioned since 1974, 
when Turkey sieved the 
northern third. Several EU 
states oppose the “import I 
of a conflict" into their 
ranks. France says the ac- 
cession talks should be 
stalled until Cyprus’s Greek 
and Turkish communities 
have bridged their differ- 
1 ences enough to agree on a 
joint EU negotiating team. 

Mr Clerides said he 
would present the EU’s 
British presidency with a 
"very generous proposal" 
for the Turkish Cypriots to 
take part in the accession 
talks — without accepting 
their state as an entity. 

Many believe the pros- 



Clerides: ’generous proposal* 

pect of EU membership 
could help the stalled 
United Nations-sponsored 
peace talks to reunite the 
Islan d in a loose “bizonal 
bicommnnal federation". 

"The process of joining 
the EU can help to solve the 
Cyprus problem considera- 
bly because it should pacify 


the fears and anxieties that 
both communities have for 
the future," Mr Clerides 
.said. 

: *'*EU membership will 
pacify the Turkish Cypri- 
ots’ fear of being overrun 
and reduced to third-class 
citizens by us, the majority 
population. It will also i 
pacify the Greek Cypriots’ 
fear of the Turkish Cypri- 
ots being used as a bridge- 
head by Turkey to occupy 
I the whole of the island." 

Rauf Denktash, the Turk- 
ish Cypriot leader, has 
ruled out Joining the talks 
until the self-proclaimed 
republic is acknowledged 
by the Greek Cypriots. 

• Downing Street said yes- 
terday that it wanted no 
hold-up In Cyprus's mem- 
bership talks, despite the 
French doubts. A spokes- 
man for Tony Blair planned 
to meet Mr Clerides last 
night. — Reuters, 
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P UBLIC relations wiz- 
ard that he Is, Richard 
Branson has con- 
ceived a masterstroke to as- 
snage passengers on his 
ftunously unpunctual rail- 
way trains. A colleague 
reports travelling from Cov- 
entry to Euston (or to clar- 
ify, London Easton) last Sat- 
urday in a “weekend first” 
carriage, and was im- 
pressed by the brochure on 
the table, which was adver- 
tising not only the goods 
available in the buffet, but 
also a “complimentary 
refill" of tea and coffee. 

Very American, and very 
generous. Hats off to Rich- 
ard. My colleague bought 
tea for hims elf and his 14- 
year-old son Alex, and 
when Alex had finished his, 
he wandered off to the 
buffet for bis free refill. 
“Where's your teabag? 1 ” 
asked the steward. “Er, I’m 
afraid I threw It away." 
“Sorry,” replied the stew- 
ard, “you only get a refill if 
yon keep your original tea- 
bag." Could you make it op? 
I think it’s unlikely. 


T HE campaign to raise 
the profile of Andrew 
Smith, the pretematn- 
rally obscure employment 
minister, gathers pace. 
David Lewis, a constituent 
of Andrew’s in Oxford, e- 
mails with the following 
facts: 1) He listens to com- 
ments at meetings and 
makes careful notes. 2) He 
answers letters politely and 
meticulously. 3) He works 
at and knows all about his 
subject. 4) He lives in 
Oxford in a working-class 
housing estate where many 
people are too afraid, or too 
snobby, to enter. “If this is 
boring,” David concludes, 
“then give me a boring MP, 
any time." Thanks to David 
for that. More please. 



It was a terrible thing to release Roisin 
McAliskey - but it was necessary 


^HOLLOWING the 
report here that 
M Charles Bronson, vi- 
brantly bearded pleasurer 
ofHer Majesty, has *. _ . . , 
recorded It’s A Wonderful 
World, there is news that 
his predecessor as Britain’s 
most dangerous prisoner 
has. also moved into music. 
Mad Frankie Fraser has 
recorded an album with 
Bristol-bred rapper Tricky. 
Also on the album is the 
Great Train Robber Tommy 
Wisbey — father of Mad’s 
girlfriend Marilyn — and 
one-time Kray henchman 
Tony Lambrianou, a man 
who can look at himself 
in the mirror when he goes 
to bed at night. Charlie and 
Mad have so much in com- 
mon — both cite taking a 
prison governor hostage 
among their happiest mem- 
ories — that an album of 
duets, doubtless to be called 
Jailhouse Rock, may soon 
be arranged. 



I AM indebted to the city 
diarist of the Telegraph 
for news of Luke John- 
son, fruit of Paul’s sane and 
rational loins. My fiscal so- 
called rival reports that 
Luke, who runs Pizza Ex- 
press, recently wrote a sav- 
age polemic against the ven- 
ture-capital industry. He 
was therefore surprised, he 
says, to find, in the mlni- 
prospectus of Elderstreet 
Downing Capital Trast, the 
name of a certain Luke 
Johnson listed among the 
directors, “f suppose! 
could be accused of hypocri- 
sy,” says Luke. No doubts 
about the paternity there, 
then. 


T HE release of Roisin 
McAliskey is a deep per- 
version of the course of 
justice, one more deformity 
that Northern Ireland has 
worked upon the British stale. 
After painstaking investiga- 
tion, enough evidence was col- 
lected to persuade a magis- 
trate that Ms McAliskey 
should be extradited to Ger- 
many. to stand trial for her 
. part in an IRA bobbing attack 
on a British Army base. But 
now she is set free, a shocking 
development engineered not 
by the courts but by the Brit- 
ish Home Secretary. 

This is a multiple insult to 
the legal order. Ms McAliskey. 
admittedly. Is in uncertain 
health, and has been held in 
custody for some time. But the 
case is very serious, and the 
process the Home Secretary 
aborted is precisely the same 
as the one the British have 
often sought to implement in 
the American courts, only to 
he enraged by what looks like 
the political obstinacy cf foe 
judges. Here we have an inter- 
vention that doesn’t even hide 
behind the pretence of due 
process. 

Nor is Jack Straw’s reason- 
ing any more satisfactory than 
bis decision. He has statutory 
power to revoke an extradi- 
tion which might be “unjust 
or oppressive”, but foe only 
injustice here is to the judicial 
system itself; with a sidelong 
crack at the German version 
of it As for oppressive, there 
are asylum-seekers every j 
week, innocent of any crimi- 
nal suspicion, who are de- 
ported by the Home Office 
without a backward glance at 
the question of oppression. 

What Mr Straw has done is 
succumb to political pressure. 
The McAliskey case became a I 
juicy cause cSlihm for Irish- 
American lobbyists, and then 
came to be defined by the 
Nationalist side of foe peace 


process as a pressure-point 
that might bear fruit for them. 
As an wnTwnneri official from 
the Northern Ireland Office 
told the Telegraph: “This 
young lady's cnntinnad im- 
prisonment could hinder the 
chances cf keeping republi- 
cans on board.” There could 
be no more blatant illustration 
of how British standards have 
collapsed under pressure from 
expediency. 

So yes, this is a perversion. 
& should not be happening, 
and it shouldn't be defended in 
ways that give foe McAliskey 
crowd an excuse to represent 
her as some kind of oppressed 
innocent. But then there are a 
lot of perversions at large in 
Northern Ireland. It’s a place 
where foe Queensbury Rules 
have long since ceased to 
apply in any arena outside, 
possibly, the boxing ring. 

Some of foe broken rules 
concern accountability for foe 
vast reserves cf public money 
poured into the province. The 
other day, the Guardian 
reported a scandalous compi- 
lation of funds that were 

creamed off the sale of Belfast 
airport and other pieces of 
''community” funding that 
seem to have found their way 
into civil servants' pockets: a 
story whose publication was 
exceeded in shock-effect only 
by the fort of its non-publica- 
tion for months before, until 
dug out by my tenacious col- 
league, David Hencke. Not 
only does Northern Ireland 
break foe rules, it long ago 
rendered torpid the usual Brit- 
ish vigilance towards breaches 
in the standards of 
governance. 

Perversion of foe norm will 
be seen today, when Gerry 
Adams is again received in 
Downing Street The moral as 
well as foe legal order is of- 
fended by the presence, at foe 
Prime Minister's side, of foe 
head of an organisation with 


wholly -owned terrorist links, 
who cannot yet credibly 
renounce violence, and who is 
purringly propitiated by the 
government in Dublin. The 
brisk walk-back by Gary 
McMichael, foe Ulster Demo- 
cratic Party leader, after being 
briefly penalised for loyalist 
killing*; his party admitted, 
was just as nauseating. 

But nausea is something foe 
British will have to put up 
with; and foe truth is that few 
of them will experience foe 
sensation anyway. For foe 
greatest perversion cf all is the 
condition cf unpeace in North- 
ern Ireland. By their willing- 
ness to countenance any num- 
ber of aberrant breaches of the 
legal order, whether by foe 
Home Secretary or foe Prime 
Minister, foe British are show- 
ing that these blatant offences 
are acceptable. I would say 
that, even by foe rules of 
moral logic, this end justifies 
these particular means, and 
that the Tory Party, foe only 
voices to be heard in dissent, 
are once again in retreat from 
foe real, regrettable world. , 


W HETHER foe end will 
be reached is another 
matter. Though Mo 
Mowlam is obliged to be an 
optimist, it’s hard to share her 
confidence. 'While Gerry Ad- 
ams showed serious leader- 
ship at the weekend, acknowl- 
edging that any interim 
settlement, at least, would 
have to be partitionist, there 
has yet to be a matching con- 
cession from David Trimble. It 
will have to come, in some 
form, if the process is to accel- 
erate, as both London and 
Dublin desperately want, 
towards a conclusion by Eas- 
ter. But even if we assume a 
measure of acquiescent states- 
manship by all leaders In the < 
end-game, their ability to sell 
their people on concessions, in 
foe crucial cross-border strand 






green 


Monbiot 


of foe process. Is hard to be- 
lieve in. 

Never far from the scene are 
the usual culpability man- 
oeuvres. Almost as important 
to these politicians as the se- 
curing of a deal, however 
messy, is foe need to ensure 
the other side can be blamed 
when it doesn't happen. For 
many of them the blame game 
is actually more important a 
fact that could be said aptly to 
epitomise foe tragedy of foe 
last three decades. Have they 
got past that stage? Is Mr 
Trimble prepared to make it 
even slightly simpler for Mr 
Adams to ease his people 
towards renunciation? Will 
Dublin have foe nerve folly to 
abandon its constitutional 
c l aim ? Can Adams at least 
acquiesce in majority consent? 

These huge and ancient 
questions are what foe peace 
process, with all its creative, 
modern subtlety, will soon 
have to face. The language 
must be serpentine but the 
answers cannot but be indica- 
tive. The optimists like Dr 
Mowlam believe that foe mo- 
mentum is carrying foe partic- 
ipants. for the first time, j 
towards an outcome: that the 
process is the process, and | 
simply must end positively be- 
cause it cannot be repeated. 

Maybe. But what at least is 
admirable is that London has 
measured up. This Govern- 
ment. unlike foe last one. was 
free to give it everything it’s 
got, and did so. After years of 
futile effort within the moral 
and legal order, we’ve negoti- 
ated with terrorism, revoked 
an extradition and doubtless 
done many other unfastidious 
things. We owed this to Ulster, 
to avoid the great darkness 
that will otherwise descend. 
For that, terrifyingly, is what 
will happen if alter all these 
concessions to Irish require- 
ments, the leaders do not 
repay the British sacrifice. 


S ELDOM do the poor do 
more to subsidise foe 
rich than when they 
bear the costs of environmen- 
tal neglect- Take transport, 
for example. A study released 
a month ago by foe British 
Lung Foundation suggests 
that motorists pay foe exche- 
quer only one third of what 
they cost the nation. They 
spend less than they did 20 
years ago, new Government 
figures tell us, while rail users 
pay 71 per cent more. 

The poor, who, lacking cap- 
ital, cannot afford to travel 
cheaply, are hammered again 
and again. Children in social 
pJa« 5. according to Great Or- 
mond Street Hospital, are five 
times as likely to be hit by a 
car as children in social class 
1. It is the poor who live be- 
side the motorway and under 
foe flyover they are foe ones 
most likely to feature among 
the 24.000 people a year whose 
deaths, the health secretary 
tells us. are hastened by air 
pollution. 

Any government commit- 
ted to social justice would 
seek to ensure that the rich 
support the poor, rather than 
the other way around, and 
Labour knows what this en- 
tails. This is why Tony Blair 
promised that he would place 
foe environment at the heart 
of policy, and Gordon Brown 
announced that economic de- 
velopment must be consis- 
tent with environmental pro- 
tection. If you still require 
evidence that the Govern- 
ment’s concern for social jus- j 
tice is merely spin-deep, you i 
need look no further than the 
systematic abandonment of 
its environmental pledges. ! 


mental taxation. There was 
no information about the im- 
pact of economic activity on 
the environment. 

Gordon Brown, It seems, 
will add just one percentage 
point to foe annual petrol tax 
the Tories had proposed, even 
though petrol prices have 
fallen in real terms by 7.5 per 
cent since 1974. The money 
will not be earmarked for pub- 
lic transport There will be no 
new provision for the dean- 
up of contaminated urban 
land But foe most spectacular 
omission concerns our most 
obvious social and environ- 
mental Injustice: Britain's 
failure to reduce its need for 
household ftieL 

For years. Labour front- 
benchers have been promis- 
ing to retract foe anomaly 
which ensures that saving en- 
ergy costs more than using it 
VAT on fuel consumption 
stands at S per cent; VAT on 
fuel conservation — insula- 
tion. double glazing and 
thermostats, for example — is 
charged at 17.5 per cent 
Labour has never doubted 
that this arrangement is ab- 
surd' in 1996. Dawn Primar- 
olo, now fltwmrial secretary 
at the Treasury, argued pas- 
sionately that foe two rates 
should be equalised, "in the 
name of justice, jobs, democ- 
racy and energy effi- 
ciency”. She’s right every 
winter, more than 30,000 el- 
derly people pay for foe mean- 
ness of her department with 
their lives. They die of cold 
because their homes aren’t fit 
to live in. 

It hardly seems necessary 


Every winter, 
30,000 people pay 
for this meanness 
with their lives 


T HE backsliding began 
the moment it took 
office. The Birmingham 
Northern Relief Road and the 
Cardiff Bay Barrage, both of 
which it excoriated as roaring 
white elephants in opposi- 
tion. were approved In east 
London, the Government 
began planning foe biggest en- 
croachment on a site of 
special scientific interest in 
history, with its scheme to 
turn part of Ra inham 
Marshes into a petrol station 
and drive- through restaurant 
When environmentalists 
complained, they were told to 
wait for the budget when 
they would see that foe Gov- 
ernment meant business. 

They watted, and now they 
are staggered by what they 
see. 

The House of Commons en- 
vironmental audit committee 
has dedicated its first report 
to analysing Gordon Brown’s 
pre-budget statement. Its con- 
clusions are damning. There 
was no evidence, it found, of a 
strategic approach to environ- 


to tell you what comes next 
The Government’s commit- 
ment to reform has been di- 
luted until just 40,000 of the 8 
million households deemed to 
suffer from "fuel poverty” 
will benefit. As fuel prices 
plummet the rest of us will be 
driven by a financial incen- 
tive to become still more 
wasteful- John Prescott 
whose virtuoso performance 
at foe Kyoto climate talks so 
impressed environmentalists, 
could have saved his breath. 

The Government Ms Pri- 
xnarolo now explains, can't 
implement a full tax cut be- 
cause European law forbids it 
Yet Belgium did just this in 
1995, and hasn’t faced a 
challenge. Her claim is sim- 
ply another stolen Tory pol- 
icy: if you don’t want to do 
something, such as foregoing 
an annual £40 million of reve- 
nue, blame Europe. 

This budget will shatter 
any residual hopes that the 
Government is committed to 
environmental protection. It 
will leave John Prescott, 
Michael Meacber, Gavin 
Strang, Tessa Jowall and foe 
other ministers who have 
made such bold environmen- 
tal promises squirming. The 
Government win not turn 
green, but resolutely Brown. 
And foe poor, as always, will 
pick up the bill. 
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C ARDIFF constable 
Nick Lodywinsa 
nomination for 
March’s PC Brains after 
striking a deal with a drank 
man who was driving the 
entire nick crazy one night 
with raucous singing. Nick 
went to the cell, and offered 
to light his fog in exchange 
for his silence. The man 
agreed, but insisted he be 
allowed one final song. The 

deal was struck, and Nick 
went back to his desk. As he 
sat down, the strains of the 
prisoner’s grand finale 
drifted from the cell. “One 
million green bottles,” he 
sang, “hanging on the 
wall . . .*’ 
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Prescott not 
the problem 

Local government is 


aUeged scandals these days 
r f?Y irl pf claim and counter-claim sur 
P F escott has become impos 
The Deputy Prime Min 
JSfvfwf d this as a blessing, sina 
only those with a formidable head for detai 
canhave any clear idea what it’s all about 
Most of us will probably tune out — untii 
an r . a cc | u sation surfaces that we can all 
understand. In the meantime, there is some 
genuine muck — buried under the motur 
tarn of accusations, old bank statements 
ana alleged break-ins. It is a real scandal 
but on the latest evidence it has little to dc 
with John Prescott — and everything to dc 
with British local government 
First, it's worth picking through the 
tluc^et ofclaims amassed against the Dep- 
uty PM. There are three areas of dispute. 
Ihe first relates to the £27.750 donation Mr 
Prescott received from the Rowntree Trust 
He should have declared that in the register 
of members’ interests, but didn't — 
apparently because he had transferred the 
rash into a blind trust Under Sir Gordon 
Downey's anti-sleaze rules, contributions to 
blind trusts don't have to be declared — so 
Mr Prescott is technically in the clear. In 
the current sleaze-sensitive climate, he 
should have played ultra-safe and declared 
the money. But it’s hard to see him as 
guilty of much more than an oversight 
The other two claims centre on alleged 
dodgy dealing in housing policy in Hull 
There is disquiet over the the demolition of 
630 council houses on the Gypsyville estate 


part of a redevelopment undertaken by 
the council and a private company. Local 
residents say the deal was fixed in secret, 
by the power-brokers of the Labour-con- 
trolled housing committee. They object that 
only one company was ever in the running 
™ ,^ e contract and that it was never 
subject to the competitive tendering. That’s 
bad news — and a similar scheme in 
Doncaster was condemned for '‘doubtful 
legality” by the district auditor — but it has 
next to nothing to do with John Prescott. 
The only link is the MP’s long-held support 
for public-private ventures of this kind. A 
cloud cast over a favoured policy may be 
unfortunate, but it is no scandal. 

The final accusation is the most serious. 
Mr Prescott’s enemies say he allowed a 
housing trust to do a lucrative deal with a 
company part-owned by his son. The North 
Hull Housing Action Trust — whose vice- 
chairman. John Black, is a Prescott chum 
— sold more than 25 homes at knockdown 
prices to Wyke Property Services — 20 per 
cent owned by Jonathan Prescott As a 
quango the trust comes under the Depart- 
ment of Environment, headed by John 
Prescott These facts can be constructed to 
look like three men. all closely connected, 
doing each other a slightly dodgy favour. 
But there is no firm evidence of that and 
the Deputy Prime Minister has done the 
right thing by despatching a three-person 
team of auditors to go through the books. It 
would have been better if the investigators 
were from outside Mr Prescott’s own de- 
partment, but it is a good start 

Still, if there is little obvious dirt on 
Hull’s MP, there is much that sticks to the j 
city's ruling clique. As in so many of 
Britain's big cities, local government there , 
bas turned into a! one-party state. Undisci- 
plined by the pressures of competitive 
elections, too many party burghers have 


grown arrogant and lazy with power. They 
have turned on each other, fighting per- 
sonal vendettas rather than public-spirited 
campaigns. There are numerous possible 
remedies — from staggered, annual local 
elections to proportional representation, 
from directly elected mayors to powers of 
local taxation — all designed to make local 
leaders more visible, accountable and dem- 
ocratic. The decayed state of government in 
towns and cities is the real scandal — 
whatever the final truth about Mr Prescott. 


Heading south 

Vision is sometimes indivisible 

THE bungling of the redevelopment of 
London's South Bank suggests the Govern- 
ment has reached its own glass ceiling, a 
level of vision higher than which it dare 
not go. This is not an intrinsically unaffor- 
dable project. Redevelopment of the South 
Bank costing £135 million — including 
covering it with a £15 million “wave of 
glass" — was agreed in 1993 when the 
Government’s deficit was £42 billion. It is 
now being deferred when the Exchequer is 
heading for a budget surplus. It is a casu- 
alty of bureaucratic ineptitude, lack of 
p lannin g and a change in the climate of 
lottery hand-outs from funding capital to 
buttressing revenue. 

This is not metropolitan megalomania. 
Ihe South Bank is one of the biggest 
co neen trations of the arts anywhere. More 
than one-third of its 6 million visitors come 
from outside London and 18 million people 
live within an hour's car drive. It contains 
artistic jewels like the Royal Festival Hall, 
the National Theatre and the National Film 
(with the new Bankside Tain and 
Globe theatre nearby): yet nearly everyone 


is put off by the shabby environment in 
which these grans exist The wonderfully 
innovative Richard Rogers glass canopy 
would have warmed and landscaped the 
environment tamed its brutalist excesses 
and created an inclusive space with more 
artistic activities and restaurants where 
people could linger instead of scurrying 
quickly home. 

It .has been obvious for ages that the £75 
million originally expected from the capped 
resources of the Arts Council would not be 
forthcoming, but this doesn’t mean it can't 
be afforded. The South Bank project is an 
urban development scheme, a boost for 
education and a heritage/millennium pro- 
ject as well as a contribution to the arts. 
Funding should come from lots of different 
sources (including the unspent crevices of 
the lottery) to mirror its many functions. It 
could even provide ongoing employment 
for the welfare- to- w ork project Money 
could be channelled from future lottery 
streams — as long as it is guaranteed. If the 
Government, as mooted, counts what 
money is left as a result of its own myopia 
and uses it to build an apology for the 
original project with bolt-on commercial 
additions, it will have missed a unique 
chance to create something that could have 
been the envy of the world. Vision is 
sometimes indivisible. 


A right to decide 

That’s what women want 

GORDON BROWN has been thinkin g a lot 
about women this week. And so have we. 
The Chancellor’s Budget on Tuesday has 
been heavily trailed as one which will 
address ihe needs of women and children in 
a radical and visionary way. As our panel 


of women this week illustrated, there are 
no absolute answers. But what the exercise 
did offer was an opportunity to hear from a 
group of women who are not normally 
given a voice. The message, when we asked 
them about their lives and what the Gov- 
ernment could do to help them, was — loud 
and clear — that they wanted choice. 
Choice! A small word, with big implicatio ns 
for the Government 

Choice is expensive, after all If women 
choose to stay at home looking after their 
c h i l dren, they may need support from the 
state. If women are to be encouraged back 
into the workplace after having childr en, 
the majority will need — and ought to have 
— subsidised childcare. 

Twenty years ago women were fighting 
for the right to go out to work. The 
achievements have been considerable. The 
irony today is that some of the women we 
spoke to felt that they now had to fight to 
justify the right to stay at home. They 
feared — perhaps misguidedly — that the 
Government's plans could mean that that 
choice would be taken away from them. 

These were ordinary women who wanted 
the option of staying at home — without 
being patronised for being just a mother, or 
criticised for sponging off the state. They 
wanted the choice, too, when they were 
ready, to go back to work, with access to 
affordable and reliable childcare and jobs 
that paid reasonable wages and offered 
flexible working hours. 

This was not a call back to hearth and 
home by women. It was simply a plea to be 
heard and to have a say in their own lives: 
it’s a battle that still has to be won. What 
the Chancellor must not lose sight of when 
he delivers his Budget to the Commons 
next week is the importance of what 
women really want, as opposed to what 
politicians think would be good for them. 


Letters to the Editor 


The full dope 
on drug tests 

T HE Prison Service claimed 
in your report about chal- 
lenges to compulsory drugs 
tests (Jail challenge to drug 
tests. March 2) that prisoners 
could have an independent 
test done. This is disingenu- 
ous because the prisoner is 
charged £175 for this "privi- 
lege’'. That represents 30 
weeks' earnings. What pris- 
oner can possibly afford that? 
And is that money returned if 
the independent test proves 
negative?! doubt it. 

PRusselL 

London. 

W AS it just last week that 
new rules were outlined 
to prevent gazumping? Now 
the Halifax is trying to ga- 
zump Royal Bank of Scotland 
to buy Birmingham and Mid- 
shires building society (Hali- 
fax makes £780m play for Mid- 
shires, March 10). 

George Penaluna. 

Knares borough. North Yorks. 

^THE graphics of your article 
I on food labelling (When 
truth isn't part of the packet, 
March 10) implied that red 
wine should also be labelled — 
but all alcoholic drinks are 
specifically exempt from the 
existing regulations. Only 
non-alcoholic or low-alcohol 
drinks have to include a list of 
ingredients. This leads to the 
irrationality that in the label- 
ling of a can of shandy, one of 
the ingredients is listed as 
beer. Labelling should be ex- 
tended to all beverages. 

Denis Bates. 

University of Wales. 

I NOTE that Vitali Vitaliev 
1 has uncovered the disease 
which afflicts Murdoch’s jour- 
nalists and editors {Self-oenso- 
ship is Murdoch’s demon, 
March lit. It is clearly a new 
form of BSE since he refers to 
“cow-towing editors and 
hacks". 

J Hampson. 

Thirsk. North Yorks- 


Fathers in law - and deed 


I T IS surely correct that un- 
married. fathers should be 
given the same rights over 
their children as married 
fathers (Irvine plans more pa- 
rental rights for unmarried 
fathers, March 10; Fathers' 
day. March 11). With rights, 
however, come responsibility 
and the reality of parental res- 
ponsibility is of taking an 
active and interested role in 
all aspects of a child’s life. 

For many unmarried 
fathers, the lack of parental 
responsibility denies them 
this role and a change in the 
law will hopefully go some 
way to addressing the needs of 
men who have a genuine in- 
terest in their children's 
welfare. 

But the needs of the chil- 
dren must be paramount. 
Frankly, where one parent 
(often the mother) has been 
left "holding the baby 1 ', some- 
times in difficult social and 
financial circumstances, the 
fact that the other partner 
does not have parental res- 
ponsibility can be an advan- 
tage to the parent with custo- 
dy, who is trying to provide a 
safe, stable and caring envi- 
ronment for a child. 

1 agree with Dave Hill that 
more effort and resources 


should be put into counselling 
and where there are issues 
over custody and parental 
responsibility, there should 
be a statutory duty for both 
parents (whether married or 
not) to be party to a contract 
whicb outlines their Individ- 
ual rights. 

Ian Derbyshire. 

London. 

I AM sick and tired of hear- 
ing about the plight of 
fathers and the never-ending 
tales of woe from men who are 
contacted by the CSA. The 
Government may be right to 
“encourage all parents to ex- 
ercise responsibility for their 
children". But what if the ab- 
sent parent shows little inter- 
est? Usually it's the woman 
left holding the baby and this 
will have mental, financial 
and moral consequences for 
the woman and child, espe- 
cially when the “absent 
parent" flits in and out of that 
child’s life. 

If “Lord Irvine [is] to bring 
the law into line with social 
changes", be should firstly 
consider how the absent 
parent (usually a man) is go- 
ing to be encouraged to have 
parental responsibility, or in- 
deed take it seriously! In my 


experience, men want to 
father children, have their 
say in all matters, come and 
go as they please, and be 
under no obligation to pro- 
vide anything, including time 
with their children. 

Janet Degnen. 

Manchester. 

L ORD Irvine’s proposal to 
give greater rights to un- 
married Cithers Is welcome. 
But there would be no need 
for a change if the Govern- 
ment had done more to pro- 
mote awareness of the defini- 
tions in the Children Art 1989. 

Why do registrars of birth 
not have information avail- 
able explaining that unmar- 
ried parents can already make 
a "parental responsibility 
agreement 1 ? This is free, in- 
volves no court or solicitor 
and secures foe unmarried 
father’s legal position. 

Nor have government de- 
partments adopted the lan- 
guage of parental responsi- 
bility with sufficient 
enth usiasm. Making further 
changes to foe law will be of 
no help If there is no greater 
commitment to making 
people aware of them. 

Ben Whitney. 

Stafford. 


Phenomenal pronominal response 


T HE competition to invent a 
non-gender specific pro- 
noun, (Leader. March 11). is 
just the Latest example of 
pointless political correct- 
ness. In the rich tradition of 
the English language, if a new 
word/ phrase has been needed, 
it has evolved naturally. To 
artificially create new lan- 
guage does not work. 

Alan JewelL 
Preston. 


IT does not require the ii 
I tion of a new word. “Evi 


inven- 
*Every- 

one should do his best" would 


become: “Everyone should do 
one's best." 

Prof John Meehan. 
Brentwood, Essex. 

WOOR leader confuses the 
T word sex (biology) with 
gender, a grammatical term 
for a linguistic oddity con- 
fined. I think, to Indo-Euro- 
pean languages. While there is 
often a correspondence be- 
tween a noun's gender and foe 
sex, if any, of the referent 
there are many exceptions. 
Two German words for wom- 
an and girl are neuter the reg- 


ular Latin word for penis is 
fe minine , while foe female 
organ is masculine. 

Barry Thorpe. 

Cheadle, Cheshire. 

r ue best pronominal solu- 
1 tion is “hes" (pronounced 
like fez). Example: “Was It a 
boy or a girl? Hes own parents 
still didn’t know.” 

Antony Ransome. 

Bremen, Germany. 

k il ARGE Piercy in her 
I VI novel Woman On The 
Edge Of Time, uses "per” de- 
rived from person. 

Robert Roche. 

Leek, Staffs. 


Hitler and who? 



F OR many years news- 
papers got along pretty 
well without much 
recourse to the word 
“arguably”. Now it is every- 
where. She is arguably the 
brightest/ dimmest/ most era- 
dite/ scrofulous of all the new 
Labour MPs. He is arguably 
the finest midfi elder ever to 
come out of Bedfordshire. And 
so on. One can. hardly imagine 
a greater foe of such practices 


than foe philosopher Ludwig 
Wittgenstein (1889-1951). 
“What can be said at all,” he 
wrote, “can be said dearly: 
and whereof one cannot 
speak, thereof one must 
remain silent.” It therdore 
seems foully ironic that Witt- 
genstein should be foe subject 
of a new book by Kimberley 
Cornish, The Jew of Linz, 
which, if last week's Sunday 
Times extract is any reliable 
guide, must represent foe ele- 
vation of "arguably” to a 
whole new art form. 

Cornish’s thesis is this. Hit- 
ler's virulent anti-Semitism 


as be records in Mein Kampf, 
was bom in his schooldays. 
But who was foe hated school- 
mate, “this boy who turned 
Hitler into the wner of 6 mil- 
lion Jews'? Although Cornish 
concedes there la not much to 
go on in Hitler’s book, it is 
ppa gj hte to make a fair bet, 
and the fair bet is Ludwig 
Wittgenstein — a boy just a 
few days younger than Hitler, 
who joined him at the Real- 


schule in Linz In 1904. Though 
there were other Jewish boys 
at the school, Wittgenstein fits 
foe bill perfectly. "We face, I 
think, the astounding possibil- 
ity that the course of 20th- 
century history was radically 
influenced by a quarrel be- 
tween two schoolboys." 

This is s tartling enough, but 
what Cornish foe denoue- 
ment is no less spectacular. 
When Wittgenstein came back 
to Cambridge in 1929, foe cele- 
brated spies. Ptailby. Burgess, 
and Blunt were among his col- 
lege contemporaries, while 
Donald Maclean was just down 
the road. "Of course,” Cornish 
concedes “the mere feet of 
their attending Trinity at foe 
same thyie proves nothing." 
But Wittgenstein certainly 
kne w them, through his work, 
his homosexuality, and his 
membership of foe secret soci- 
ety called foe Apostles. “I do 
not wish to labour foe point,” 
Cornish writes, “but one bas to 
consider a question that has 


never been satisfactorily 


resolved: who was foe Soviet 
recruiter who created foe spy 
ring?" One hypothesis is that 
this mysterious figure was 
none other than Wittgenstein. 
The recruiter must have been 
a remarkable man; “that he 
might have been one of the 
most brilliant minds of foe 
20th century has not been 
suspected”. 

T HE extract, of course, 
represents only a seg- 
ment of Cornish's book. 
Restrictions of space 
may have denied us equal con- 
sideration of another outstand- 
ing intellect at Trinity in those 
days, a man who suffered a 
huge revulsion from a previ- 
ous passion for Germany; who 
like Wittgenstein once vener- 
ated Njetszche but later turned 
to religion: who was touched 
for a while, we now know, by 
homosexual love; and whose 
powers of persuasion fer out- 
stripped those of Wittgenstein. 
I do not wish to labour the 
point, but one hypothesis is 



South Bank: a wave of protest 


A S THE long-awaited invest- 
/vment in foe South Bank 
Centre disappears (South 
Bank ‘glass wave' scrapped, 
March XI), foe Millennium 
Dome takes shape. The price of 
foe dome exceeds the com- 
bined cost of foe New State Gal- 
lery in Stuttgart, the Guggen- 
heim Museum in Bilbao, the 
Museum of Modem Ait in Los 
Angeles, and foe Sydney Opera 
House. Richard Rogers' “vi- 
sionary plan" was to give us a 
climati cally -controlled, world- 
ranking. environment for 
visual art music, theatre, film 
and performance at about a 
fifth of foe cost of foe Green- 


wichproject (full of hot air). 
These recait decisions are an 
eloquent expression of govern 
mental attitudes towards oar 
cultural life. 

David Ainlev. 

Matlock, Derbyshire. 

I WAS delighted to read that 
I Richard Rogers’ plan for the 
South Bank has been shelved. 
Fra - it would have meant that. 
In the year 2000, cultural life 
would have been seriously de- 
pleted, with no concerts at all, 
whilst building work was car- 
ried out 
Val Main wood, 

Colchester. 


Standing up for the male member 


up for foe penis, March 10) 
you would think that penetra- 
tive sex were a thing of the 

past how does she explain, 
then, the high number of un- 
wanted pregnancies in the DK 
and foe continuing associa- 
tion, not just in the male mind, 
it seems, of sex with penetra- 
tion? The clitoris, meanwhile, 
remains surrounded by a wall 
of silence. 

If the penis represents a 
taboo in our society, it is not 
because It is undervalued, but 
the opposite: it Is Invested with 

a cultural significance way out 
of proportion with foe “simple 
functions” Birkstt would have 
us celebrate. 

Rachel Terry. 

Hebden Bridge, W Yorks. 


that foe master recruiter was 
Enoch Powell Was he not, in 
latar years, virulently anti- 
American? Did he not speak 
more warmly of Russia than 
any frontbench Conservative 
contemporary? Hie may art: fit 
foe bill perfectly, but it is, I 
think, a fair bet that he fits 
quite as well as Wittgenstein. 

1 hope, too, that Cornish has 
found room in his book to 
consider my own pet theory 
that Wittgenstein is to blame 
for foe long decline of Hud- 
dersfield Town — once one of 
the greatest forces in English 
football, and for 32 years from 
1920 a continuous presence in 
the game's top division. Ami 
yet in the season 1951-52 they 
suddenly lost it One has to 
ask: what happened in 1951 to 
change thing s so drastically? 
One hypothesis is that Witt- 
genstein died. True, there is no 
actual evidence that Ludwig 
was a supporter or ever 
attended a game. But until his 
sad death at the end of the 
1950-51 season there urn al> 


• | ’HERE was one article in 
I Tuesday's Guardian that 
stood proud: Dea Burkett's cel- 
ebration of foe male penis. I 
must admit to sharing her pas- 
sion, albeit for one tn particu- 
lar. Ih my case this can be 
traced track to an early Interest 
in other things that grew, such 

as crystals and cress. 

Cathy Parker. 

Guisborougb, 

N Yorkshire. 

I WAR alarmed to read that the 
penis Is going out of fashion. 
Whan flared trousers became 
unfashionable I threw mine in 
the dustbin. What am I to do 
now? 

Jeremy Miles. 

Bournemouth, 

Dorset 


mops that possibility. As they 
trotted out at Leeds Road in 
the season which followed, it's 
a fair bet, I think, that foe 
players were stricken by the 
knowledge that the famous 
philosopher could now never 
take his place on the terraces 
with his blue and white scarf 
his rattle and his mug of hot 
BovrfL. urging them an now 
and then with some quotation 
from Schopenhauer, but 
mostly backing his team with 
the kind of support which he 
valued the most his silence. 

If this hypothesis is right, we 
face foe astounding possibility 
Hud the course cf 20th-century 
football was radically influ- 
enced by a man who never 
went anywhere near it Just as 
we face foe astounding possi- 
bility that the Sunday Times 
unleaded on its readers last 
week one of foe biggest loads 
of steaming old tosh inflicted 
by any serious newspaper on 
its defenceless readers in this 
generation. 

Arguably. 


Princely sum: Ardent he 
may be but artless he ain’t 


/^NE would have expected 
V-/ at least a token critical 
element in Luke Harding’s 
piece on Edward Windsor 
(Prince’s Progress, G2, March 
10). Hie acknowledges Edward 
has shamelessly used his 
name to further the interests of 
Ardent However, foe picture 
he paints is of someone who 
has fought on, with admirable 
determination, despite a 
career “dogged by accusations 
that he was simply cashing in 
on his royal status". 

In fact, these “accusations” 
are simply state m ents of fact, 
which even the most charita- 
ble of observers would have 
difficulty challenging. 

S h»heb N naimi. 

London. 

Y OU write ofPrince Ed- 
ward .•"Last year his salary 
was £114425 — the Queen con- 
tinues to pay him £96,000. But 
he is not rich." So he Is getting 
about £330 a day and probably 
royal expenses. In which case I 
am an absolute pauper, al- 
though I worked all my life 


until 1 was retired two years 
ago. I wonder bow much one 
needs to be rich these days if 
the non-rich are getting well 
over £200,000 a year. 

Terry Mullins. 

London N7. 

R ATHER than hiring a PR 
expert to improve its 
image, foe royal family could 
do worse than keep quiet about 
the heir to the throne needing 
minor surgery in a private hos- 
pital (Prince Charles under- 
goes knee surgery, March 10), 
when it suited his busy sched- ' 
u]e, due to an excess of polo 
playing and skiing. And than 
riding back to his country 
mansion in a helicopter. 

Nlc Rowley. 

London. 

T HE popular Buckingham 
Palace website Bucking 
bamgate.com gives a tele- 
phone number to ring for 
prices of admission. There’s 
modern royalty for you. 

Peter Chapman. 

Bridgend. 


Adopt a Cub for 
Mother’s Day 


and help WSPA save bears from cruelty. 

Guler was found wandering the streets of Istanbul. 
Hunters probably shot her mother so Guler could be 
taught to ‘dance’ for tourists. With 
v Wf her brother Erol, she’s now safe at 
X*;- 7 WSPA’s bear sanctuary. You can 

help keep these cubs safe by 
adopting them as a gift for your 

mother. For £15 we’ll send an 
adoption certificate, two photos 
of the cubs and their story. For 
£25 you’ll get all these, plus a 
video of the cubs playing. 
Please help WSPA protect 
bears worldwide. 


Guaranteed Mother's Day delivery 
for orders received by 16th March. 


>«■ 



I want to adopt Erol and Guler 

Please return this form to the address below. 


Your name. 


Your 


■ Postcode. 


Date of birth (If under 18) L £ 

If you am adopting a cub as a pft for your, mother, and want their, name 
on the certtfkafB, pfaasa wnte their name here: 

1 warn to adopt Erol and Guler for ~~ 

I 1 £15 (for an adoption certtf fcaf B. S photos end the cubs' story) 

I 1 £25 (far bB the above ptM a video of the cubs) 

(Please make your cheque payable to WSPA or fUl ki your credit card 
detain below j 

Visa / MasterCard Z Switch / Eurocard / CAF CharityCarcf/Amex 
(Pfcsse cirzJa the card you are uslngj 

Card No. Mil 


n 


n 


9f poring by Switch, prme use me numoer pflnsstf across me undcfc of your cod J 
Expiry date 1 Switch Issue no. C Today's date — L /— 


Q 73c* here forMormgtion on corporate sponsorship 

Please send tftis completed form end your donation to: WSM, 

Dept AL535, 2 Langley Lane. London SWB 1TJ. THANK YOU. 


OR CALL 

0171 793 0540 


WSPa 


' H*.-- 


10 OBITUARIES 

Lloyd Bridges 


Lead role ina 
star dynasty 

A LTHOUGH the rug- I tial leftists to Huac and admit- | in Sahara (1943). On going 
ged, blond actor ted to haring been a member freelance in 1945 not much 
Lloyd Bridges, who of the US Communist Party rtwm g pri , with Bridges as r»r»» 
has died aged 85, briefly during the 1940s. of assorted Gls in a platoon In 
had been In dozens This penitential act enabled Italy under Sergeant Dana 


A lthough the rug- 
ged, blond actor 
LLoyd Bridges, who 
has died aged 85, 
had been In dozens 

of movies since l&il. he had 
to wait more than three de- 
cades to achieve substantial 
fame. Curiously, this came 
about because he was the 
£ather of bigger stars. Beau 
and Jeff Bridges, and because 
he parodied his own poker- 
faced macho persona in 
spools like Airplane! (1980). 

The success of those post- 
1980 performances derived 1 
from his playing it straight, 
as if he believed in the crazy 
goings-on around him. In fact, 
his stiff, humourless acting 
style differed very little from 
that In the string of action 
pictures of his pr e-Atrplane 
days. 

Naturally, the Joke was fun- 
nier for those who remem- 
bered Bridges's far-fetched 
heroics in the TV series Sea 
Hunt. This ran for some 156 
episodes between 1957 to 1961. 

Not so funny was his black- 
listing. This came during the 
era of the red scare focused 
on Senator Joseph McCarthy 
during the early 1950s. Even- 
tually Bridges succumbed 
and appeared as a “friendly'* 
witness — one who co-oper- 
ated — before the House Un- 
American Activities Commit- 
tee. This meant that he 
named nnmps of other poten- 


tial leftists to Huac and admit- 
ted to having been a member 
of the US C ommunis t Party 
briefly during the 1940s. 

This penitential act enabled 
him, as it did others, to 
resume his busy acting 
career, which had begun in 
the 1930s, after he had taken a 
law degree at the University 
of California Los Angeles. He 
and the actress Dorothy 
Simpson, whom he married 
in 1939, went east and per- 

There is an irony 
in the fact that 
High Noon made 
an intentional 
analogy with 
McCarthyism ! 

formed in stock companies, | 
where he was spotted by a 
producer for Columbia Pic- 1 
tures and given a contract in | 
1941. I 

In four years at Columbia, 
he walked through 14 fea- 1 
tures, including several in the 
studio's Lone Waif and. Boston 
Blackie series, played stooge 
to Joe E Brown and Abbott 
and Costello, and was one of 
the assorted desert rats under 
Sergeant Humphrey Bogart 


■yi— — — Thursday Mar^ mgg 


in Sahara (1943). On going | 
freelance in 1945 not much : 
changed, with Bridges as one 
of assorted Gls in a platoon in 
Italy under Sergeant Dana 
Andrews In Lewis Milestone's 
A Walk in the Sun. However 
the films were better, 
and his roles slfahtlv Messer. 

He soon found a niche as a 
stolid, handsome heavy, often 
baring his chest, in westerns, 
obstructing heroes Dana An- 
drews in Canyon Passage 
(1346) Joel MjcCrea in Ramrod ' 
(1947), and Randolph Scott in 
Colt .45 (1950). In The White 
Tower (1950) Bridges was at 
his most convincingly obnox- 
ious as an arrogant ex-Nazi 
on a mountain expedition, 
who despises Glenn Ford's 
decadent democratic princi- 
ples. In the same year in The 
Sound of Fury he played a 
brutish kidnapper who kills 
his victim, the son of a 
wealthy family, in add blood, 
before being lynched by a 
mob. 

One of his few redeemable 
characters was in Home of the 
Bronx (1949), the first Holly- 
wood movie to deal overtly 
with racial prejudice, Bridges 
being the only buddy of a 
black soldier in a five-man 
group on a Japanese-held 
island. It was produced by 
Stanley Kramer and written 
by Carl Foreman, both of 
whom went on to make High 
Noon (1962). In this classic 



Father of the stars . . . Lloyd Bridges with bis sans Bean (left) and Jeff, In Malibu, California in 1980 


western Bridges played Mar- 
shall Gary Cooper’s deputy, 
who refuses to support his su- 
perior against a group of gun- 
men out of both jealousy and 
cowardice. There is a bitter 
irony in the fact that the film 
made an intentional analogy 
with McCarthyism. 

It was soon after making 
The Rainmaker (1956), in 
which he played spinster 
Katherine Hepburn's obdu- 
rate brother, that he landed 


the role of Mike Nelson, file 
former Navy frogman in the 
underwater adventure TV 
series Sea Hunt, which made 
him a hou sehold name. (Both 
his sons, Beau and Jeff, got 
their first parts as kids in the 
series.) Alter tour years of 
tackling sharks, both animal 
and human, rescuing people 
from perils at sea. Bridges an- 
nounced he was leaving the 
show. “They wanted more 
cops and robbers,'' he ex- 


plained. 'T wanted to look at 
th e real villains of the sea, 
like the oil companies.” 

In addition to his acting. 
Bridges was active in the sup- 
port of many social and envi- 
ronmental causes and, in 
1988, he headed a mission to 
investigate starvation in sub- 
Saharan Africa. By this time 
he had embar ked on his new 
self-parodic career, launched 
by Airplane, In which he was 
the chain-smoking, heavy- 


drinking ground control offi- 
cial. This was followed by Air- 
plane LL The Sequel (1982), 
reancing mnrw chaos in mis- 
sion control than in the 
doomed space ship. 

In June 1992 Bridges under- 
went open -heart surgery, but 
was back at work in six weeks 
on Hot Shots Part Deux (1993) 
playing Tug Benson, the sort 
of crazy American officer that 
matwi both friends and foes 
quake with fear. 


Bridges, who leaves his 
wife, two sons, a daughter 

and 11 grandchildren. 
I recently completed two forth- 
coming features, Jane Aus- 
I tin r s Mafia and Meeting 
I Daddy, the latter with his el- 
der son Beau. 

Ronald Bergan 

Lloyd Bridges, film actor, bom 
January 15. 1913; died March 10, 
1998 
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Connie Seifert 


Letter 


Sir John Jones 


Inseparable from the left 


I N THE 1950s Connie Sei- 
fert, who has died aged 87, 
and her husband Sigmund 
placed their north London ! 
home in Higbgate at file dis- 
posal of the left and specifl- 
cally the Communist Party of 
Great Britain, of which they 
were both members. It be- 
came a social centre, a politi- 
cal forum that flowed on 
through the cold war, the 
anti-colonial struggle, the 
Vietnam conflict, the 1973 
Chilean coup, even beyond 
the 1992 dissolution of the 
CPGB. 

So on a 1950s' summer eve- 
ning Paul Robeson could be 
found singing there to raise 
funds for Cheddi Jagan’s Brit- 
ish Guianan People's Progres- 
sive Party. Nigeria’s Prince , 
Oyekan EL Oba dropped In for 
a couple of nights and stayed 
— with entourage — for three 
months, while waging an 
anti-colonial case before the 
Privy Council against the 
British government. Even 
Ransome Kuti and her musi- 
cian son, Fela, came by. 

At file house, Connie's gifts 
as a hostess were given foil 
rein. As a safe haven it pro- 
vided shelter for left-wing | 
refugees from Asia, the ; 
Middle East and Africa. In the 1 
1970s Chilean communist 
leader Luis Corvalan stayed 
in the house for several days 
— with armed bodyguards — 
in the wake of the Pinochet i 
1973 coup. ! 

Constance Seifert was bom , 
in London's East End of a Pol- 
ish Jewish family which had 
emigrated to escape the po- 
groms. For all her life she 
loved the songs, feasts, and 
the earthy humour of the Yid- 
dish language. But offended, 
as a teenager, by women's 
secondary role within Ortho- 
dox Judaism, she sought to 
reconcile affection for Jewish 
culture and anger at religious 
bigotry within the secular 
wing of the Zionist youth 
movement organising visits 
for young people to Palestine. 

Then in the early 1930s she 
herself went on one such trip. 
She returned to England 
shocked, and disillusioned by 
the anti-Arab racism she had 
encountered. She became an 
anti-Zionist but one acutely 


Jackdaw 


RoboCup 

TOMORROW’S World used 
to promise that robots were 
on the way that would relieve 
man ofhis most mundane 
tasks and aid him in the con- 
test of the stars. But Raymond 
Baxter never said anything 
about this. Toshiba have de- 
vised the first artifically in- 
telligent volleyball player. 
Gabrielle Reece be afraid. Be 
very afraid. The Advanced 
Robot as it is known, baa got 
Toshiba very excited indeed. 
“The prototype integrates a 
wide range of technologies, 
including high-speed image 
processing, speech recogni- 
tion, face recognition and 
force control,” they explain. 





Connie Seifert . . . keeping open house for the left 


conscious of the dangers of it 
overlapping, in some 
instances, with anti-Semitism. 

It was in 1935, with fascism 
sweeping Europe, that Connie 
and ber then future husband, 
Sigmund Seifert joined the 
CPGB. For the next 40 years 
they were inseparable. And 
Connie remained an active 
part) 1 member until its de- 
mise in 1992. 

She worked tirelessly on 
the wartime evacuation of 
London children, but ber 
anti- Imperialism led her to re- 
fuse an official honour. She 
later regretted the decision, 
deciding it might have opened 
more doors for the causes 
which she held dear. 

Postwar she raised her fam- 
ily and continued her politi- 
cal work around the CPGB. 
This took in the National As- 


And it need never worry 
about its bikini line. 

Mock as we might Toshiba 
are at the spearhead of a 
growing trend: idle leisure 
robotics. Vast amounts of 
time, money and man-hours 
have gone into producing a 
state of affairs where Jeremy 
Clarkson can oversee big 
hunks of metal smashing the 
crap out of each other for the 
BBC’s Robot Wars. 

And there's more. This 
summer, the second Robo- 
Cup. beld in Nagoya. Japan, 
ended in an eerily realistic 0-0 
draw. But one question 
remains in this brave new 
world of robo- future: Why? 

“Roboeup," explain the or- 
ganisers. “promotes the de- 
velopment of the intelligent 
robots that can be sent into 
hostile environments in the 
future." Like Mars, or per- 
haps MillwalL 
Arena gets technical 

Sexy minds 

IN between putting out the 
rabbish and the school run, 
one rarely ponders the Big 
Questions such as the mean- 
ing of life, the nature of time. 


sembly of Women. the British 
Peace Committee and the 
British-Soviet Friendship 
Society. Later she was active 
in the the campaign for nurs- 
ery education. 

Connie's political work con- 
tinued into this year. Long 
after Vietnam was out of fash- 
ion on the left she continued 
with her work around the 
British Vietnam Association. 

Connie Seifert was charm- 
ing, amusing, generous — and 
an inveterate letter writer. 
Her loyal, devoted husband 
Sigmund died in 1979; she 
leaves four children. 

BlanelM Rannary 

Sheila RowbotHam writ**: 

When Connie Seifert asked 
me to speak at an early 1970s 
meeting of the National As- 


and the existence of God. Our 
exchanges with each other 
tend to be more mundane. 
“Have you been on holiday 
yet?” the hairdresser asks, 
rather than “Would it have 
been better not to have been 
born?" Yet increasingly, 

thinking about thinking is be- 
coming fashionable. "I think 
therefore I am" has become “I 
think therefore I am cooL” 
Cerebral chic is every- 
where. In Paris and New York, 
the must have fashion acces- 
sory right now is a rubber 
band imprinted with the word 
"Wisdom'’. Then there is die 
dothes collection by Italian 
fashion designer Alberta Fer- 
retti under the label Philoso- 
phy. Cristina Carlino. another 
advocate erf superficial profun- 
dity, has also named her 
American range of cosmetics 
Philosophy. “Cosmetics keep 
the surface polished,'' she 
says, “but they are not what 
real living is about" 

Harpers and Queen has that 
thinkingfeeling. 

Golf-power 

THERE is a certain insecu- 
rity about women golfers. 


sembly of Women I was 
aware of a cool strategic eye 
looking out from this tiny 
Communist Party woman. 
Women’s liberationists 
tended to be viewed askance, 
not only by the left, but by 
established women’s organi- 
sations. We were young, full 
Of ourselves, mini -skirted 
and lacking in gratitude for 
the slow accretion of reforms 
won by our elders. Connie, 
however, had seen some- 
thing moving. 

Like many left women of 
her generation she clearly 
found our preoccupation 
with personal behaviour and 
sexual politics bizarre. But 
she did talk about the hidden 
forms of inequality which 
she had encountered as a 
young woman when she 
joined fixe CPBG. What she 
did not say, but was evident 
was that she had become 
adept at negotiating her way 
round any obstacles. Over 
the years 1 came to recognise 
her impressive organisa- 
tional skills. She had the 
mark of a real political pro; 
stoicism. 

By the mid-1970s the Lon- 
don Women's Liberation 
Workshop had sprouted its 
own sectarian divisions. 
When a ferocious fight broke 
out over whether men should 
come on the International 
Women's Day march, many 
socialist feminists stopped 
going to the planning meet- 
ings where decisions were 
reversed every week. Not 
Connie; she was still dog- 
gedly going when we had 
long fallen by the wayside. 
She stayed calm and argued 
— the habits of years of 
experience. 

I last saw her at a talk by 
Caroline Benn on Keir Har- 
die at the Marx Memorial 
Library. She was having 
trouble with her legs but 
nonetheless went to the pub 
after the meeting. The politi- 
cal world she had lived by 
bad collapsed. But she still 
had that resilience. She was 
looking about her, waiting to 
see what would happen next 

Constance Seifert, campaigner, 
bom January 20, 1911: died 
February 27, 1996 


We all try so hard to do a 
good medal card but half the 
time we're beaten before we 
start. We stand up on the 
first tee and think if the 
drive goes well, it’ll be all 
right piling pressure on 
ourselves instead of think- 
ing positively. We 1 re devas- 
tated if we fluff our first 
drive, whereas a man would 
wellie it and stand back 
proudly as it disappeared 
into a bush talking only 
about how it would have 
been perfect if he had only 
managed to turn his hips a 
fraction more to the right on 
his back-swing, or some 
such rubbish. Men always 
know exactly what the prob- 
lem is, even if they don't if 
you get my drift. 

Women & Golf advises its 
readers how to play golf, just 

like a man. 

Jackdaw wants Jewels. E- 
ma II jackdaw&gua rdian- 
.co.uk.;fax 0171-7134366; 
write Jackdaw, The Guard- 
ian, nsFarrtngdon Road. 
London ECIR3ER. 


Hannah Poof 


Steven Lukes unites: Martin 
Hollis (obituary, March 3) was 
a philosophy of our time, hu- 
manist and humane, an ency- 
clopaedic magpie, who raided 
the social science disciplines, 
unmasking their underlying 
models of man. He and I have 
edited the forthcoming Ques- 
tioning the Enlightenment de- 
fending its central ideas 
against their present-day de- 
tractors, in which one of his 
finest essays will appear, a 
successor to our Rationality 
and Relativism (1982). With an 
imfaiiing lightness of touch 
and deftness of wit he clari- 
fied obscurities, solved para- 
doxes and revealed unex- 
pected links between topics 
and disciplines. 

His posthumous writings, 
among them his forthcoming 
book. Trust Within Reason, 
will help lighten our way into 
the depths of his fundamental 
philosophical beliefs. He was 
no cold and abstract rational- 
ist and he was encouraging to 
those (that is, all the rest erf 
us) less articulate than 
himself. 


Gravity-shift at MI5 




Sir Antony Acland, Provost 
of Eton, 68; Dr Giovanni Ag- 
nelli, c ha ir man of Flat. 77; 
Edward Albee, playwright, 
70; Rani Alfonsln, former 
president of Argentina, 71: 
Ronald Alley, artist 72; Vir- 
ginia Bottomley, MP, for- 
mer Conservative minister, 
50; Norber t Brainin, violin- 
ist, 75; Willie Duggan, rugby 
footballer. 48; Philip Jones, 
former principal. Trinity Col- 
lege of Music, 70; Anish Ka- 
poor, artist and sculptor. 44; 
David Mellor, broadcaster, 
former MP, 49; Li2a Min- 
nelli, actress and singer, 52; 
David Mlinaric, interior de- 
signer. 59; Patrick Prock- 
tor. painter, 62; Ralph Sha- 
pe y, composer and 

conductor, 77; James 
Taylor, singer, 50; Julian 
Trenherz, keeper. Art Gal- 
leries. National Museums 
and Galleries on Merseyside, 
51; Ellzabetb Vaughan, so- 
prano. 61; Paul Way, golfer, 
35: Google Withers, actress. 
81; David Wilmot chief con- 
stable, Greater Manchester, 
55; Andrew Young, Ameri- 
can civil rights veteran, for- 
mer mayor of Atlanta. 66. 


A Country Diary 



S DR John Joxxes, who has 
died aged 75, was the 
head of MLS during the 
most controversial, and polit- 
ically motivated, period of its 
history. Encouraged by Mar- 
garet Thatcher, the agency 
targeted groups tt considered 
a subversive threat to 
national security — miners, 
left-wing trade unionists, the 
Campaign for Nuclear Disar- 
mament and the National 
Council of Civil Liberties. 

He left under the shadow of 
the Bettaney spy scandal after 
a damning report by the Secu- 
rity Commission on MIS’s 
senior management. MI5 
agent Michael Bettaney was 
sentenced in 1984 to 23 years 
in prison for passing informa- 
tion to the Russians. But for 
years he had had alcohol 
problems and when drunk 
would say: "Come and see me 
in my dacha when I retire," 
and Tm sure the East Ger- 
mans would look after me bet- 
ter”. All the while Bettaney 
was a member of Miffs K 
branch, responsible for coun- 
tering Soviet espionage. i 
Jones himself was never a ' 
member of MI5's traditionally 
prestigious K branch — the 
usual route to the top. Much 
of his career had been in the 
agency’s notorious F branch, 
responsible for counter-sub- 
version. It was this which at- 
tracted Thatcher, who ap- 
pointed him Director General 
of MIS in 1981, after the retire- 
ment of Howard Smith, a for- 
mer Foreign Office diplomat 
whose appointment by the 
Labour prime minister. 
James Callaghan, was deeplv 
resented within MIS — for the 
only reason that Smith was 
an outsider. 

At an MIS staff meeting 
called to improve the agency's 
image soon after he was ap- 
pointed DG, Jones spoke of 
the dangers presented by 
trade unions and or what he 
called “the threat within", 
echoing Thatcher's refrain 
about the miners being the 
“enemy within". 

M15 needed no encourage- 
ment. Sir Michael Hanley. 
Smith's predecessor, diverted 
the agency's resources to 
countering subversion from 
what he called “the far and 


wide left” during the periods 
of Heath’s Tory, and Wilson's 
Labour, administrations. It 
helped to boost Jones’s 
career. Peter Wright who 
resented the new priority be- 
cause it deflected attention 
from his own obsession — 
Soviet penetration of MI5 — 
described Jones in Spycatcher 
as “an F branch man through 
and through, and his appoint- 
ment perfectly illustrated the 
decisive shift in MIS’s centre 
of gravity”. 

Jones was a County Dur- 
ham miner’s son. He was edu- 
cated at Nelson Gr ammar 
School in Cumberland and 
graduated with a history first 
from Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge after wartime Royal 



Jones . . . targeted onions 

Artillery service. He then 
took a Certificate of 
Education. 

In 1947. he joined the Sudan 
Government Service, first as 
a teacher and Later as an offi- 
cial in the Sudan Ministry of 
Education. Jones joined MI5 
in 1955. which then, as now 
was responsible for security 
in the colonies as well as Brit- ! 
am. He was posted to Hong 
Kong and Singapore, return- 
ing to London in the early 
1960s and when be was put in 
charge oF a feasibility studv , 
into computerisation of MI5's 1 
records. I 

He then supervised Ml5’s 
overseas branch and in iqro 
was sent to Germany to rein- 
v^oratc the British Serviced 
Security Organisation, whose 
job was to prevent Warsaw 
Pact agents from penetrating 


HIGHLANDS: At a remote 
loch two men walked to the 
shore and scanned the fresh- 
water islands. On one of them 
an adult black-throated diver 
sank on its nest with neck low 
to the shingle. It remained in 
this position as the men 
launched their boat and rowed 
towards the Island. The diver 
shuffling to the water and 
dived in with hardly a ripple. 
It surfaced a long way off and , 
watched as the men reached , 


the island and, after a brief 
search, found the nest and the 
two darkly-marked brown 
eggs. The eggs were carefully 
wrapped and placed into a 
rigid box that went into a 
rucksack. As the men walked 
off on the shore the diver went 
to the empty nesL After a 
while it swam aimlessly out of 
the bay just as its mate came 
over, and they called to each 
other in their w allin g cries 
that suited the loss of eggs. 


I? e i! 8 i er ! ded U P in a cabinet 

constructed especially to hold 
a large egg collection and thev 
seen again, as n <> 
body bothered to look at them! 

every year 

the Highlands with a wide 
variety of rare species. The 
recent Black-Throated Dive? 
Newsletter indicates that fo 
1997 at least two pairs of these 
rare divers had their clutches 
of two eggs taken. 

RAY COLLIER 


CORRECTIONS AND CLARIFICATIONS 


A SIDEBAR on the Policy and 
Politics page. Page 11, March 
10, Included an item. Spec- 
tacle of the day: David Mellor. 
In it we said that Mr Mellor. 
while snoozing on the Euston 
to Coventry train, had his 
spectacles stolen by “two 
lads”. Mr Mellor has asked us 
to say that there is not a word 
of truth in this story. We 
accept that and apologise for 
running the item, unchecked. 


THE OBITUARY of Lord Don- 
aldson, Page 8. March 10 . 
should have referred to his 
Interest in PG Wodehouse. 
not P J Wodehouse. 

A CAPTION an Page 9, Friday 
Review, March 6. Incorrectly 
identified the production still 
of Bogart and Bacall as n 
scene from To Have and Have 
Not. the first film they made ! 
with Howard Hawks. In facl It 


shows them in the semnri 
wlth Hawks - 

Possible. Readers may%£t£ 

a f ul Monday to Friday 
Fax: (1171 239 9097 
t ^& f «guardian.co ‘uk ma ' 


British garrisons. Awarded a 
CMG, he returned to London 
and was appointed director of 
MI5's overseas branch and 
subsequently director of the 
F4 counter-subversion 
branch. After a short spell as 
director of operations, he was 
appointed deputy director 
general in 1976. 

He was in this post when, 
soon after she came to power, 
Thatcher learnt — Initially 
through thinly-disguised ref- 
erences in Andrew Boyle’s 
book, A Climate of Treason — 
that Anthony Blunt, Surveyor 
of the Queen's Pictures, had 
confessed 15 years earlier to 
being a Soviet spy but that 
the matter had been covered 
up to save the Queen and the 
security establishment from 
embarrassment Jones, along 
with most of the Whitehall 
mandarins, advised Thatcher 
that she should not publicly 
nam e Blunt on the grounds 
that it would dissuade other 
spies from roughing up — as 
Blunt had done — in return 
for immunity from 
prosecution. 

Thatcher rejected their ad- 
vice, just as in 1985, in the 
wake of the Bettaney affair, 
she insisted that senior MIS 
management should not be 
protected from the criticism, 
of the Security Commission. 
Jones, who was knighted in 
1983, was succeeded by Sir 
Antony Duff, who introduced 
much-needed reforms in M35. 

Jones retired to Boston, 
Lines, and spent part of his 
time chairing Civil Service 
selection boards. His wife 
Daphne, who he met in 
Sudan, predeceased him. 

Richard Morto n-Tayter 

John Lewis Jones. Director-Gen- 
eral of M15, bom February 17, 
1923: died March 9 1998. 
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Analysis 




Gorge Monblot 
on the brown 
chancellor 


Revealed - the 

surprisingly 
rational face of the 
average motorist 

New research challenges the view that schemes to limit or exclude 
vehicles merely add to the overall traffic chaos — and shows that drivers 
can be adaptable. Keith Harper reports 


& 


CHOOL car drivers 
‘are a menace and 
^that’s official. Par 
r ?nts taking their chil- 
dren to school each 
day within the inner London 
0171 telephone area cause the 
equivalentof an 11 minute traf- 
fic Jam, according to figures 
now being studied by the 
deputy prime minister, John 
Prescott as he reaches the final 
stages of preparing a transport 
white paper aimed at stopping 
Britain choking itself to death. 

When the time comes for 
decision making, he may there- 
fore be spurred into creating 
more traffic-free zones in our 
cities, more cycleways and 
more bus lanes on the basis of 
an extraordinary report yester- 
day which suggests that giving 
more space to pedestrians and 
public transport does not cre- 
ate traffic chaos as is often 
thoiightfl). 

The research, headed up by 
one of Mr Prescott's own advis- 
ers, Professor Phil Goodwin, of 
University College London, 
and funded by London Trans- 
port and by Mr Prescott’s own 
department, is no doubt 
singing to the deputy prime 
minister’s own tune. It con- 
firms the practical experience 
of many local planners who 
say: “The traffic has disap- 
peared and we don’t know 
where it has gone to.” 

A review of more than 60 
cities world-wide including, in 
the UK. Oxford, Wolverhamp- 
ton and Edinburgh, shows that 
reducing roadspace for general 
traffic causes some traffic to 
“evaporate” on average by a 
quarter of the original flow on 
the affected road. This seems to 
suggest that the case aga inst 
pedestrianisation, bus priority 
and trams is less powerful than 
previous studies have shown. 

111606 are, of course, some 
streets where traffic will 
increase but the results show 
that the overall reduction, as a 
percentage of the initial traffic 
on the affected roads, was 2S 
per cent. Half the cases showed 
traffic reductions of more than 
16 per cent. 

The research team found 
that, when faced with delays 
caused by a scheme to cut the 
volume of vehicles on their 
route, motorists tended first 
seek an alternative way or 
were prepared to put up with a 
slightly longer journey time If 
they felt the result was still 
causing an unacceptable 
degree of inconvenience, they 


selected from a wide range of 
possibilities. These include 
seeing if an alternative desti- 
nation is possible tfor shopping 
trips, for instance;. combining 
journeys and sharing cars. 

The result of reducing the 
volume of traffic on a road is 
almost certainly less than if 
the drivers and vehicles dis- 
placed continued to use the 
same mode of travel, the 
researchers say The clear con- 
clusion for Mr Prescott is that 
people more readily adapt their 
travel behaviour than is 
implied in many of the com- 
monly-used traffic modelling 
procedures. 

The research is not foolproof 
as an examination of the evi- 
dence shows, but It indicates 
that planners can provide con- 
siderable advantages for road- 
based public transport. For 
instance, the closure of Ham- 
mersmith bridge across the 
Thames in west London for 
repairs has 'wiped out* 35,000 
vehicles a day at a stroke. That 
delights many local people who 
say that the environment has 
improved and pollution has 
decreased. But traffic has 
seeped elsewhere, across other 
London bridges, where conges- 
tion has deteriorated, causing 
local planners to tear out their 

hair 

Mr Prescott has to make a 
difficult political judgment: he 
can tempt the parents of those 
inner London school children 
to leave their cars behind only 
if they can be persuaded to use 
convenient alternative trans- 
port modes — that is if they do 


not want their children to 
walk. 

Support for this idea came 
yesterday in a study of public 
attitudes to Britain's transport 
system sponsored by Railtrack. 
the BAA, Sustrans, the RAC 
and foe Pedestrians’ Associa- 
tion. The survey carried out by 
MORI offered the solution for 
which a long line of transport 
secretaries have yearned. The 
Govermment must produce 
policies to move people from 
cars to other modes by combin- 
ing both incentives and penal- 

tie&.W. 


ic 

■ws 


EN LIVINGSTONE 
Shot to prominence 
leader of the 
Greater London 
luncil during the 
1980s partly on foe bade of 
introducing a flat-rale fare on 
the London Underground 
which rapidly Increased pas- 
senger usage.- That could not 
happen now because foe sys- 
tem is bursting at the seams, 
and LU would need a further 
large subsidy from the Govern- 
ment 

Not surprisingly the MORI 
survey reveals that strong sup- 
port exists among 9 out of 10 
members of the public for bet- 
ter investment in public trans- 
port the introduction of “park 
and ride” schemes, and for 
building car parks next to bus 
or train stations on the out- 
skirts erf towns and cities. 

The telly penalty supported 
by car drivers are severe 
restrictions in city areas. Less 
popular are taxing employers 


on the amount of car parking 
space they oiler staff and 
charging those who park in 
town centre office car parks the 
same rate as for local public 
carparks. 

Policies that impose direct 
costs on to the road-user are 
consistently opposed by foe 
majority of the public, accord- 
ing to foe report Doubling the 
price of petrol is opposed by 94 
per cent of drivers (although 
clearly many would pay up); 
charging £5 to drive into local 
town or city centres is opposed 
by 72 per cent, and introducing 
road tolls is opposed by 68 per 
cent But RaiUrack and foe 
other transport groups believe 
that the level of opposition 
would come down if there was 
a commitment to spend the 
money raised on public trans- 
port 

This is at the heart of the 
debate. Is Mr Prescott likely to 
win his argument with foe 
Treasury that parking and 
road charges must be chan- 
nelled into transport improve- 
ments? The evidence from a 
sample survey of 300 busi- 
nesses across London pub- 
lished last night suggests that 
companies would be w illing to 
back the idea so long as the 
Chancellor did not swallow up 


absorb 
the costs 
of the 
charges 
them 
selves, 

r ath er than 
pass them on 
to employees 


the revenue. 

Preliminary results from 
London First, the business 
campaign group, indicate that 
companies do not see parking 
charges as a way of combating 
congestion, rather as a way of 
raising revenue to Improve 
transport They would also 



The closure for repairs of Hammersmith Bridge In West London has “wiped out" 35,000 
vehicles a day — to the delight of local residents photograph by uaftttn arqles 



If the charge 
was £1,000 per 
space in central 
London and £750 in 
inner London, com- 
panies would pay up 
on behalf of staff If 
much higher levels 
were set the charge 
would be passed on to 
employees. In both 
instances, the least likely 


option would be to look for a 
new location outside the cap- 
ital. 

An initial indication of how 
the battle between Mr Brown 
and Mr Prescott is .shaping up 
will emerge in next week’s 
Budget There will be a huge 
hike in the price of petroL but 
will the Chancellor begin to 
fwr-VTg the green a genda, so 

glowingly promised by 
Labour? 

If not, then it is better to be 
cautious about how the Gov- 
ernment will go about paying 
for transport improvements. 
Mr Blair wants to win the next 
election and the signs are 
already coming from Downing. 
Street to groups like the motor- 
ing organisations and Trans- 
port 2000 that he does not want 
to alienate rairirtlp En gland 
and produce mass demonstra- 
tions m Trafalgar Square. 

Ministers are showing dear 
signs of wanting to devolve 
responsibility to local authori- 
ties, thus keeping the issue at 
arm’s leogfo from Westmin- 
ster Tbwn halls will be given 
the opportunity to impose con- 
gestion charges on motorists — 
even in countryside bottle- 
necks like the Lake District — 
impose fines cm unwary dri- 
vers for stinking emissions, 
and increase car parking lim- 
its. 

Councils will be given the 
authority to plough back the 
proceeds from these penalties 
into local transport improve- 
ments. so if it does not work 
the Government win not have 
to take thp blame. If foe funds 
raised are sufficient, there 
could be new bus routes, and 
park-and- ride schemes on the 
outskirts of our towns and 
cities. 


Surveys like foe one carried 
out by London first suggest 
that people are ready to accept 
a reappraisal, if not an 
upheaval, in the way we go to 
work or use transport in our 
leisure time, so long as this is 
coupled with improved public 
facilities. 

The continuing fallings trf 
the railway system, in spite of 
billions of pounds of taxpay- 
ers' investment is not a good 
augury. Yet if a Labour gov- 
ernment with a massive 


majority cannot do It this 
time, what hope Is there that 
Its successors could do any- 
thing other than tinker with a 
clogged up transport system 
which is worsening month by 
month? 


Sowcms (1| Traffic impact of 
Highly Capacity Reductions, 
Transport Stucfces Unit. University 
Cottage. London. £2} Public 
Attitudes to the Transport System 
In Britain, a research study 
conducted for Rafltrack In 


association with the RAC. BAA, 
Sustrans, Confederation of 
Passenger Transport and the 
Pedestrians' Association. (3) 
London business survey by 
London First 

Graphics sources: MVA 

Transport Studies Unit, University 
College, London. Dept of 
"nansport. 

Graphics: Paddy Allan, Michael 


R e search; Mark Esplner. 
Ketih Harper is the Guardian's 
Transport Editor 
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Leschly’s head on the block 


Pressure on non-execs 
to revive drugs merger 


to revive the deal If that foils, 
some Investors are threaten - 


top level one-to-one meetings j fresh reasons to remain inde- j is necesssary to revive the 


mg to take direct action by tutlonal investors. However, 
summoning an extraordinary an eerie silence has de- 


wtth shareholders and instl- pendent before factnc share- deal. 


holders. 


According to another fond 


Notebook 

Now Eddie is the 

people’s choice 


UIUUC) IIICIUCI 1 general meeting. I scended around SmithKline, 

^ ^ At an egm they could de- best known for Horlicks, Lu- 

mand that Mr Leschly and his cozade and anti-depressant 
impression that the £2 mb- board explain their on-off Seroxat, which has told lead- 
lion-a-year Mr L e sc h ly Is to merger plans and strategy — ing fund managers it will be 

blame for the failure of nego- which has seen SmithKline three weeks, before it holds 

tiatlons and is the only ob- announce links with two meetings to explain the 
giant stacle to resurrection of the rivals already thin year, only merger breakdown, 
me is deal. As a result, they are now to Jilt both partners. There has been speculation 


Lisa Buckingham 
and Julia Finch 


T 


HE drugs giant 
Glaxo Wellcome is 
understood to be en- 


But one fund manager manager, Glaxo is still deter- 
spoke for many when he said: mined to pull off the merger 


cozade and anti-depressant that only a few days ago this 
Seroxat, which has told lead- deal was going to create 


It is very difficult to accept and Sir Richard Sykes nas 
bat only a few days ago this given investors full details or 
leal was going to create the advantages of the lmk-up- 
ifflions of value for us but “The merger would have 


There has been speculation 


billions of value for us but 
now we must just accept the 
whole thing has been shelved. 
Without a better explanation 


delivered phenomenal bene- 
fits, - ’ said one institutional in- 
vestor who met Sir Richard 


canin g for the non-executive When the deal with Glaxo that the group wants to final- 


couraging leading directors of both companies collapsed. 


Bi City shareholders to 
seek the scalp of SmithKline 
Beecham's chief executive. 
Jan Leschly, in order to clear 
the way for a revival of a 
£100 billion merger of the two 


Richard ise innovative plans to fund 


from both companies there Is last week. “The advantages 
a strong case for us to ap- are for greater than they -had 


to meet and thrash out a way | requested an urgent round of [ its research and come up with 


p roach the non-executive di- suggested at the time the 
rectors to get them to do what merger was planned. This is a 



deal that has to happen. 


Edited by 


will receive no help from fegl 
policy in nest week’s. Bud®Jt 
farfrom it the Government in- 
tends to hold the line cm spend- 
ing. The .behaviour of the 
pound in the run up to EMU is 
aicn highly unpredictable. 

Even if the the OK trade 
balance does deteriorate, sta- 
ling will remain a non-EMU 
safe-baven for the time being, 
offering substantially b etter 
yields than its competitors 


Glaxo 


groups. 

Sir Richard Sykes, head of Glaxo's non-executive directors 


Glaxo, has now met most of — paid £24,000 a year plus 
the group's substantial inves- benefits worth £6,000 — are: 
tors to explain why the Michele Banach— former 


merger foiled — even though minister ciT health and the 

both he and Mr Leschly had fcniiiy. No shares. 


promised it would create ^ ' ' , 

billions of pounds of extra BwekBonnam — Chairman 
value for shareholders. ex-Hanson firms Energy Group 

Glaxo's team has not for- Imperial Tobacco. 5,000 
mally suggested shareholder sfwes 
action, but many investors Shr Roger Hunts Deputy 
have been left with the clear chakman of Glaxo and the new 


chairman of GEC. 3,500 shares. 
Pro# Arthur Lfc Vice Chanceflor 
of Chinese University of Hong 
Kong. No shares. 

John McA r thurs Former Dean 
of Harvard Business School. 
2,000 shares. 

Dr Ronaldo Schmitzs On 
board at Deutsche Bank. No 
shares. 

Prof Sir Richard S oMthwo odi 

Former Vice- Chancellor of 
Oxford University. 956 shares. 
Peter Job: Chief executive of 
Reuters. Shareholding unknown. 


SmithKline Beecham's non-ex- 
ecutive directors get £600,000 a 
year among them. Chairman Sir 
Peter WaHas, former boss of 
BP. gets £250,000 of that Owns 
20,000 shares. 

Sir Christopher Hogg. Chair- 
man of Allied Domecq and Reu- 
ters. Owns 4,230 


Baroness Hooper. Also a di- 
rector of Winterthur. 500 shares 


Paid Allaire. Chairman and 


chief executive of Rank Xerox. 

5.000 equity unit ADRs — the 
way British shares are traded In 
the US. 

WBMam Grant. Chairman of 
Galen associates. 1 1 ,000 ADRs. 
Donald McHenry. Professor at 
Georgetown University. 1,136 
ADRs. 

John Young. Director Smart 
VaDey, Chevron, Wells Fargo. 

3.000 ADRs. 

Dr Lucy Shapiro. Professorat 
Stanford university. Director Sili- 
con graphics. 


When the deal was aban- Alg* BfUmmer which may well keep sterling 

cloned there was speculation nudging the DM3 level Indns- 


that Glaxo would mount a 
hostile bid for SmithKline 
and that the round of meet- 
ings with key shareholders 




said: “The chances of that are ary 4-6 Monetary Policy p° m : 
zero. The clear message from mlttee. Mr George voted not 


cases, jobs. 


Glaxo is that the merger pro- once but twice against a rise 
posal would bring imme nse in the interest rates which 


benefits for shareholders in 
both companies." 

Almost all Glaxo’s institu- 
tional shareholders are also 
shareholders in SmithKline. 


remain at 7.25 per cent 
There are a couple of curi- 
osities about these events. 
The first of these, created by 


Digital directions 


B RITISH regulators have 
a poor record when it 
comes to inn ovation but 


the absence from the MPC of Don c rule ks hank, the depart- 
Oxford academ i c John Vick- ^ telecoms watchdog, is 


Safety | Spending spree to revive the fortunes of fading hotels around the world 

threat 


ers who has yet to take up his 
position, was the 4-4 tied vote 
with the deputy-Governor 
designate Mervyn King 


proving an exception. Addres- 
sing the change about to en- 
gulf broadcasting with the ad- 
vent of digital transmission. 


switching sides to vote with ^ cruiefeshank outlined a 
outsiders Alan Budd. wmem radical blueprint for regulat- 


B alter and Charles Goodhart 
for higher rates. 


ing the communications age. 
The BBC licence fee should 


as Ell 
not up 
to the 
mark 


This Mr GfSPi 0 be allowed to rise, he said, in 

prove that he was still the ^ wlth ^ to safe- 


Dan Atkinson 


T HE "CE" mark that sup- 
posedly certifies toys, 
electrical goods and 
other products as conforming 
with European safety rules is 
virtually worthless, accord- 
ing to regulators and scien- 
tists.' Counterfeiters in the 
Par East and manufacturers 
at home are plastering the 
“Euro norm" on products 
that ought not to be on sale. 

Sixty per cent of CE-marked 
goods on sale in this country 
have been incorrectly la- 
belled, one-quarter of them de- 
liberately, according to SGS, 
Europe's leading testing and 
certification organisation, and 
poses a real public risk. 

The remaining three-quar- 
ters of mlsmarked goods 
result from ignorance among 
British manufacturers and 
Importers of what the Euro- 
pean regulations require of 
them: they certify themselves 
with the CE mark without 
meeting required standards. 

In both cases, hard-pressed 
local government trading 
standards officers lack 
resources to enforce the regu- 
lations. Ed Chicken, trading 
standards chief for Middles- 
brough and spokesman on 
counterfeiting for the Insti- 
tute of Trading Standards Ad- 
minstration, said extra 
resources and a Europe-wide 
minimum level or enforce- 
ment were needed. 

One leading American cer- 
tification expert said the CE 
mark was a shambles, with 
Chinese 




most powerful figure in UK 
monetary policy by using his 
casting vote to protect the 
consumer from higher mort- 
gage rates. 

The second of the curiosities 
is that these events appear to 
have come as no surprise to 
the markets. By all accounts, 
the foreign exchange markets 
took advantage of lucky specu- 
lation of the split to mark ster- 
ling lower on Tuesday after- 
noon on the grounds that the 


guard its ability to deliver its 
output which accounts for 
much of the country's public 
service broadcasting. 

To protect against “infor- 
mation poverty” and ensure 
all people can receive BBC 
broadcasts irrespective of the 
higher licence fee, the social 
security system should be 
brought into play. 

The public service broad- 
casting requirement imposed 


weeks old can be market sen- ^ <»ntnbute 

sitive if It leaks out before service fund to 

oublication date, although the ODSUre that no Single com- 


the squeeze. 

It would appear that even 
information which is five 
weeks old can be market sen- 
sitive if it leaks out before 
publication date, although the 
authorities lean towards the 
view that this was intelligent 
speculation rather than a se- 
curity breach. 

As for the substance of the 
MPCs deliberations, the argu- 
ments fallowed well-rehears- 


pany is forced unfairly to 
carry the burden of supplying 
areas and people who repre- 
sent unprofitable business. 

And if all this mpans scrap- 
ping much of the telecoms 
and broadcasting legislation. 


ed lines. The hawks, this time J* The chaIlen S e 

led by Mervyn King, noted ar Mr Cruickshank's succes- 


Sweeping search . . . Savoy Group is examining a number of faded hotels across the world as candidates for a classy revival photograph: sean smith 


Savoy chief on grand buying tour 


that inflation was likely to be 
above the 25 per cent target 
in the first quarter of 2000; 
that the labour market is 
tightening; that the risk for 
the exchange rates are on the 
downside as the current ac- 
count worsens and that out- 
put may, actually, be r unnin g 
above trend despite the slow- 
down in manufacturing. 

Operating in the other di- 
rection are the first signs, 
seen in industrial production 
and some retail data, that the 
economy is slowing. Another 
factor was the downside risks 
of the Asian problem. 

With the Indonesian prob- 
lems still unresolved and 
equity prices perilously high 
any precipitate moves could 
quickly be regretted. There 


sor will be carrying forward 
his ideas. 


Schroders way 


I P THE serried ranks of the 
world’s financial commen- 
tators were anticipating ex- 
clusive insights Into value- 
based investing when they 
turned up for the results pre- 
sentation at the UK's last 
world class investment hank, 
Schroders, they may have 
been disappointed. 

Given the company’s prob- 
lems in Asia, the full year 
profits performance of £245 
m i lli on, up from £239 million 
in 1996 — despite a £32 mil- 
lion writeoff for Asian down- 


was a sensible view thaT'if £5^ exposure — was 

rat^ were increased now and SSZE 


CEiKhS! honourable intentioTto buid 
more pronounrJ^hJ^SSf HEJ 1 ®*! 8 operation with a 


Alex Braminw 
Financial Editor 


1 I HE 

I some of the world's fin- 

I est hotels is to be re- 
vived in a global expansion 
of one of Britain’s best- 
known brands, the Savoy. 

Ramon Pajares, manag- 
ing director of the Savoy 
Group, Is running looking a 
number of similarly declin- 


Mr Pajares has already 

restored the company's 

i Editor three swish London hotels 

— Claridge's. the Savoy and 
faded grandeur of the Berkeley — to their for- 
e of the world's fin- mer stature. 


gulshed international cen- i through special 


1998 despite the uncertaln- 


tres of commerce including which account for a major- ties in the international 


counter- 
fe iters 

^0 ^0" taking 

much of 
■ the blame. 

The US 
govern- 
ment has 

leaned on 

Serious doubts China 
over Euro norm with 

regard to 
America's refur 
own safety labels, but — in spree, 
the words of a British expert 
on authentication issues — 

"the EU has done sod-all”. 

A spokesman for Europe's 
industry directorate, DG3, 
said member states were res- 
ponsible for enforcing the 
Euro-norm with regard both 
to domestic manufacturers 
and importers. “We are urg- 
ing them to be as complete as 
possible with their controls.'* 

The mark is required on a 
range of goods sold within the 
single market and differs 
from the British kitemark, 
which is a voluntary scheme. 

Peter Lowe, director of the 
Counterfeiting Intelligence 
Bureau in London said mis- 
use of the CE mark was "part 
and parcel of product faking*'. 

Asked if the CE mark was in 
danger of becoming worth- 
less. be said: "I think it is.” 

Richard Carratu, a private 
investigator and counterfeit- 
ing specialist, said policing of 
the Euro-norm bad to be 
stepped up to make it a "qual- 
ity mark". 


Paris. New York, Rome and 
Madrid. 

In London, the Savoy 
Group has set out to attract 


He believes that the global high fliers as guests. 


group has achieved what it 
can In London and is now 


The complication for the 


ity of the votes. 

Despite this difficulty, 
and the publicly declared 
intention of Granada to sell 
its stake when the right 
buyer comes along. Mr Pa- 


looking for new challenges has been the group's coin- 
abroad. j plex ownership structure. 

Mr Pajares has taken The Granada group owns 


enterprising Mr Pajares jares believes that he can 
has been the group's com- raise sufficient finance to 


time out for private inspec- 
tions of some hotels in 


plex ownership structure, embark on his expansion 
The Granada group owns ambitions. 


68 per cent of the equity. This is being made easier 


ing hotels in major cities Manhattan. He is also 
around the world. Once tar- understood to have cast bis 


having acquired the Forte by the the group's strong fl- 
stake, but only bas 42 per nancial management, with 


cent of the votes. 

Voting control still rests 


gets have been Identified, eyes over the Madrid Rltz. Voting control still rests 

the Savoy Group will em- He believes that the time- with the old proprietors, 
bark on an acquisition and lessness and quality of the the Wontner family, who 
refurbishment spending Savoy brand would have an are still reluctant to re Un- 
spree. appeal in the more distin- qulsh control exercised 


quish control exercised 


second half profits ex- 
pected to be sharply up on 
the £7.7 million In the first 
half. 

The revival of the Savoy 
Group has continued into 


economy caused by the 
Aslan crisis. In February, 
normally one of the quiet- 
est months of the year, oc- 
cupation levels at the 
Berkeley were as high as 86 

per cent, figures unheard of 
In the group's recent past. 

Mr Pajares has sought to 
Create a common esprit de 
corps among the London 
hotels by developing a com- 
mon reservations systems. 
This allows a guest seeking 
an art deco suite in Clar- 
ldge's, at the last moment, 
to be accommodated at the 
Savoy Itself if the first 
choice is not available. 


more pronounced, the credi- 
bility or the MPC could be 
undermined if the Bank was 
[o ^ mt0 a Quick reversal 
The Bank's reticence does 
appear wise. If the advance 
word from Downing Street is 
to bo believed, then inflation 


$150 million investment. 

One advantage for Schrod- 
ere is that its independence is 
attracting new clients from 
those upset at the bloodletting 
surrounding the SBC War- 
burg- UBS merger. There may 
be more to come. 


secret flight 

for Rolls talks 


ton Traynor In Bonn 




Schroders keeps it in the family 


T HE MAN tipped to be headquarters in 

the next chaSlor of refused to com- 

Germany. Sard ~ alleged 5g. 


Schroder, has flownto Brit- Sm £22* 

a secret mission to try still in 

to clinch Volkswagen’s bid f° d Vickers said no 

for Rolls-Rnvro ihn i. tiricu deal had hpon 


Ian King 


S chroders yesterday 
insisted it could go it 
alone in the increas- 
ingly competitive world of in- 
vestment banking despite the 
disappearance of the majority 
of British rivals into the arms 
of larger foreign firms. 


and tell us how wonderful our 
business is, which I suppose 
is a kind of approach, but vine 
have not had any firm ap- 
proaches." 


an obstacle to any bidder — 
was not necessarily a 
stumbling block to any reform 

of the shareholder structure. 
His comments came as 


Schroders, which is one of Schroders announced a 3 per 
Britain's "big four" pension cent improvement in full-year 
fund managers, announced pre-tax profits, to £219 mil- 


Meanwhile. Mr Bischoff de- 
fended the group’s pension 
fond management arm, which 
earlier this week — along 
with rivals MAM, Gartmore 
and PDFM — - has come under 


for Rolls-Royce, thT 
car maker. y 


,210ft 


plans for a share capitalisation 
issue, aimed at improving 
marketability of its shares. 


cent improvement in full-year fire for its poor performance 
pre-tax profits, to £219 mil- last year. 


lion. The figure would have l He said: "We have had a 


been higher ware it not far disappointing year on our 
£32 million worth of provi- pooled UK pension fund, but 


The biggest of Britain's few which will give investors one sions related to the Asian eco- to put that in context, it Is the 



r«! a l W t0 Lon,ion and 

Crewe by private jet last 
weekend for negotiations 
wth executives from Rolls 
vELE? P*" nt company. 


25“ aeal had been agreed. 
However VW and BMW are 
fought to be the onfy s|S 

Si “bid*? w ™ a for - 
E! LJj? either 


EM? “MS 

ks Just tri- 


remaining independent in- 
vestment banks said it had 
received no serious ap- 
proaches from would-be buy- 
ers and insisted it was not 


new ordinary share for each 
two they already own. 


nonuc crisis. 

The shares eased 63p to 


However. Mr Bischoff said 2330p on the resales. 


there was no prospect of the 
group's dual-share voting 


looking for any merger structure coming to an end. 


partners. 


which he said Schroders felt 


Chairman Win Bischoff comfortable with. 


Of the provisions. £24 mil- 
lion relates to potential bad 
debts — mainly in Indonesia, 
Korea and Thailand — al- 
though £8 million bas also 


first year since 1988 that we 
have underperformed." 

Mr Bischoff also said that, 
outside the US. Schroders had 
paid between five and 10 of its 
employees over £1 million 
each List year. 

• Union Bank of Switzerland 


Vickers. aboutaM; ™ ta £ 

over of the famous marque *?» of Lower 


™ Ui iamous marque 

n „ Accor £tog ■ 

VW boss Ferdf- 
^„ f ?. h . r 1 oder : >* confident 


minister 7_ Prtme 


a the weekend he has ^ 


ftitpar flKEffom 


Ui UJ* weekend he has won 
the battle to take over RolU 


restructuring charges 
following the merger with 
Swiss Bank, although pre-tax 
profits — ignoring the 


jwniST RATES - BANK se. ■ <T 


nnmster, and is *h?J* ■ 

l en H°SS 

election in September ^ 


said: "We think we can go for- I Mr Bischoff also said the been set aside to cover the cost 1 yesterday announced losses j restructuring — came in at 

a 1 ark I WM ■ ■■ intiMlaw thn ntvilin'e L nf CIMOQ million ffW £ mil- i 1 Q hillimi Qnricc JH. _ 


ward under independent Schroder family — whose 40 of restructuring the group's 
ownership. People talk to us per cent stake is regarded as Japanese securities business. 


Australia 2jg 

Austria 20.58 
Belgium 00 29 
Canada 2.350 
Cyprus 0 8569 


of SFrl29 million (£52.6 mil- 3.9 billion Swiss francs (£1.6 o?nmork nji 


lion) for 1997, due nuunly to 1 billion). 


Fmland 8.96 
France 9.79 


asr“ S22S.W-. gs.'ssi- 

ttsur Sms. 

Italy 2 go? *>*“931299.10 2.S78 

y T 02 ^udl Arowa jcw 

* "W, Otmol and mdattar) 


Singapore £ai 
Soum AMca 7.W 

Spain 246.59 
Sweden 1JL87 
Swtt&rland 2.378 
Turkey 368,300 
USA 1.6041 
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Racing 

Mystery 

surrounds 

£ 2 m plunge 


c ** rt ® HawUr 


A ccording to David 

Rood of William Hills 
^.SamWe of the de- 

Sft*»S 3 jSS , S 

SS fo a ? e r yeStRrt ^V from 

7 s Tor Saturday’s Im- 
**“*?*« up at Sandown. 
Nationwide I reckon this 

E2m * said Hood. “We’ve be*n 
inundated with people vS 

w, E on aod have had to 

nlm at all rates Ft’s 
incredible.” 11 s 

It certainly takes some be- 
lieving as Rubhahunish has 
won only once over hurdles 

S m ° years a S°- 

m his two races this season 
°ff at Ascot and 
eighth of 14 behind Dines at 
Wincanton last month al- 
ttough mterestingiy the form 
hook comment reads “coming 
to hand. 

Bosley, who trains the 
seven-year-old entire along 
with a string of a dozen olher 
horses at Kingston Lisle on 
the Berkshire Downs, is cur- 
rently golfing in France and 
Eipparently knows nothing of 
the gamble. 

his wife, commented: 
Hell be shocked when he 
sees the papers on the boat i 
back tomorrow. He was a 
Jockey for 17 years and never 
has a bet so the money is defi- 
nitely not ours. 

“The horse is owned by 
Lone Star Racing, a group of 
cab drivers, and they're as 
stunned as 1 am bv the news 
of this gamble. 

“We’ve only had Rubahun- 
ish for seven weeks. He was 
trained by James Bennett but 
the owners thought he would 
benefit from a change of scen- 
ery and sent him to us. 

“He finished third in the 
Italian Derby when Peter 
Chapple-Hyam trained him 
and was third in the Welsh 
Champion Hurdle so he’s 


Carlisle 


been a decent sort in his time 
although he's had a bit of lee 
trouble. 

“When he came he was 
very- stuffy and when we 
started to work him he had a 
good blow but bo's very fit 
now after going up our uphill 
all-weather six-furlong gallop. 
I've also ridden him work 
over a mile on the grass 
recently and he's done it all 
very’ easily. 

"It's only myself, my hus- 
band and Peter Thompson, 
our head lad. who have rid- 
den him. We haven't any 
more staff so it's not as if a 
stable lad has leaked anv in- 
formation. We’re right in the 
middle or nowhere and no- 
body sees the gallops so who’s 
started the gamble 1 don't 
know.” 

Rubhahunish will be blood 
tested and scoped today as a 
precaution to see if he is AJ. 
Luke Harvey takes the ride. 1 
Bosley wanted Carl Llewellyn ! 
but he has been booked by 
Mick Haynes Tor Kings Ibid 
Pei. 

Charlie Egerton drew some 
encouragement for his Cham- 
pion Hurdle hope Shadow 
Leader after the victorv or 
Bustopher Jones at Southwell 
and the short-head defeat of 
Avand Express at Bangor 
yesterday. 

After a period in the dol- 
drums the stable seems to be 
finding some form and Eger- 
ton reports Shadow Leader, to 
be ridden by Norman Wiliam - 
son, in good shape although 
he does not want the ground 
to be any worse than good to 
soft for last year's Supreme 
Novice Hurdle winner. 

Shadow Leader Is an 8-1 
chance with Hill's who have 
Istabraq favourite at 3-1 fol- 
lowed by Tm Supposin and 
Dato Star at 6-1. 

Gordon Richards seems to 
be winning the race against 
time to get The Grey Monk fit 
for the Gold Cup and has had 
permission to work his 
chaser in between races at 
Ayr tomorrow. 
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SPORTS NEWS 13 

Sport in brief 

Chang limps out 

of Indian Wells 

MICHAEL CHANG withdrew from the Champions Cup yester- 
day and as a result will drop out of the tennis top lDfor the first 
time in five years. 

Chang sprained his left knee while practising last Thursday. 
His withdrawal may ease the passage of Wayne Black, the 
Zimbabwean qualifier who beat Tim Henman 6-3, 6-4 on Tues- 
day. into the third round. Instead of taking on Chans, the 
defending champion and eighth seed. Black will meet a ’lucky 
loser". Nicolas Lapentti of Ecuador. 

Yevgeny Kafelnikov is another seed not to survive the second 
round. The Russian was beaten 6-3. s-a by Bohdan UUhrach. 
who reached the final last year but who had won only two 
matches this year coming into In dian Wells. 

There was a crumb of comfort for Henman when he won his 
first- round doubles match. In partnership with Goran Ivanise- 
vic he beat Pablo Albano and Alex Corretja 6-1. 7-6. 

Steffi Graf crushed Natasha Zvereva to reach the semi-finals of 
the Evert Cup, also in. Indian Wells. The 23-year-old farmer No. L 
playing her second tournament after eight months off recovering 
from knee surgery, overwhelmed the 15th seed 6-3, 6-0. ‘Tin 
plating better than 1 anticipated at this stage.” she said. 

Bison to fall tonight 

THE Bas i ngstoke Bison ice hockey club look an endangered 
Superleague species on two fronts and their coach Peter woods 
holds little hope of a last-minute reprieve, u-rtzes VTc Batchelder. 

On Tuesday their chances of a semi-final place in the play-offs 
ended when they lost 4-3 at home to Manchester Storm, and 
tonight their owner, Basingstoke Council, is almost certain to 
withdraw the club from the league. 

Ayr and Nottingham are the favourites to join Manchester, 
who beat the Bison thanks to Rick Brebanfs goal In sudden-death 
overtime, and Cardiff 5-0 winners at Bracknell on Tuesday, in 
the semi-finals. 

Reds beat Sox to Hassan 

SALFORD have beaten off competition from Halifax to rent Phil 
Hassan, a23-year-o!d centre, from Leeds for the 1998 season, 
i Wigan's attempts to buy out Gary Connolly’s contract with the 
Australian National Rugby League, whixdi begins in June 1999. 
are being frustrated by the game's newly introduced salary cap. 

Snow’s title challenge melts 

ROB FAHEY lost the first set yesterday to Julian Snow, the 
British amateur champion, to leave him only five sets to four up 
but the Tasmanian retained his world real tennis title by winning 
the next two sets 6-4, 6-5, writes David Frost 


Crest of a wave . . . the Whitbread race leader EF Language tests sails off Sao Sebastiao before Saturday's restart wkehewttt Khan may miss British Open 

JANSHER KHAN has pulled out of the defence ofhifi Austrian 

Ainslie still locked on Laser target despite rocking the boat 

Jago. The Pakistani now feces a fitness race against time ifhe is to 
retain bis tide at the British Open, which starts an March 30. 


Bob Fisher in Dubai 

B EN AINSLIE continued 
his attack on the Laser 
class title here at the 1SAF 
World Championships with 
two solid performances de- 
spite being “yellow- 
flagged’* on the first leg of 


the second race. The on-the- 
water judges ruled that he 
was guilty of “excessive 
body kinetics'’ — rocking 
the boat to pomp the sails 
— and ordered him to make 
a 720-degree penalty turn. 

Despite that he finished 
among the leaders in the 
65-boat fleet, after coming 


third in the morning race 
behind two of his old rivals. 
Robert Scheldt of Brazil 
and New Zealand's Nik 
BnrfooL Scheldt, the reign - 1 
ing world champion, went i 
on to win his third consecu- 
tive race and followed that 
with an eighth place, but he 
is still 46 points behind 


Ainslie with three races to 
go- 

Shirley Robertson scored 
a second and a fifth in the 
women’s keelboat class to 
maintain second place over- 
all. However, in the match 
racing she lost 3-1 to the 
United States' Betsy Alison 
in the quarter-finals. 


Wattana falls heavily at home 

KEN DOHERTY recovered from the loss of the first four frames to 
beat James Wattana 5-4 to reach the quarter-finals of the Thailand 
Masters in Bangkok, writes Clive Eoerton ”1 feel genuinely sorry 
for James," said the snooker world champion. “This must be 
especially difficult to take in front of his own crowd. ’’ 


Wincanton Jackpot card with form guide || T owcester runners and riders 




** 


or 




CHMS HAWMNS TOMT PAiET 

256 Vitalism Vital Issue (nb) — 

2.30 Ham M'Eggs Ran rrEggs (nap) 

3.00 Asto lines (nil) Astra Lines 

3.30 Srapray Brespray 

4.00 Junto Star Ambidextrous 

4.30 Better Items Stead DorHn Caste 

5.00 Gus C u an te g to m — — 

Pear-shaped, ngW-handad track of im5t with stiff 300fds ruv«. 

Going; Heavy, soil in places. * Denotes Mtakos 

long (Bstanes B*n A) HabeeD (4.0Q) □ McCain. Cheshire. 151 mlffis. 

Sewn day winners: 4.30 Better Times Ahead. 

BBnlrmed or vfscrari first tone None. 

FJgues In tractate after home's name denote days skice Iasi outing. Fftet 

o A/1 BOflDER ESK 'NATIONAL HURT NOVICE HURDLE 

teiW3m 1 1 Dvds £2,430 (8 declared) 


dfcaww 3m 1 1 Dyds £2,430 (8 declared) 

1 “Toe m*S^^ii : 3" b S 

3 W toutewMC.finrtb-11-3 - ItoStni M 

4 fi l*NI BE) JJBfcran 5-11-3 — E Mdpte — 

5 2CMXQ Btortf Tited fiac Faker b-1 1-3 DMr 15 

5 P5 Ovar Tte 8m IW B Uaaajgai 6-1 1-2 _ B SUwy — 

7 PMRJ SwiaglM TwBBrplIRtexm S-11-J j Ugnteg - 

B 11-M ®iwrn»in)JJCi^*6-”-3- P Cartwiyew 

Batty 13-4 VSaf teua, <M FteV Fto- 9-2 Uted Mam. 10-1 Fonraa rites. 14-1 Union). Mr HU 

2 0 A 1 dswuemt handicap chase 

■VV2m £2.?10 (6 declared) 

i an 5? ; , b £25-S 

i e-nz3 itairWww» i “ i ^'; -' 6 !J*?fS mt0 

3 llartapMrt (5 «OTUlJ writer 11-10- 1 1 — SJ uter (3) — 

( 2m* te¥«rliWTOI^'^11-'0^ t . *!” ® 

8 6SQD05 lh Bate Dwti*P6C ton 9-ltM) R SW*> — 

iwipj 7-4 Jack vtea. 2-1 Hm rrE^t. 7-2 S tew Swift. 13-2 fttefc Mw. 16-1 ttittont 

BOS WLLJCAN DiAMONO B1RTHOAY NOVICE HURDLE 

^IbW^ 4t 110yds £2,528 (5 declared) 

i .i-?tp nitetofffTTirni" 1 ’ *’ ‘ lte ?5S@ £ 

2 4 C»ranB®Ute*l 5-11-2 8 JSL2 «< 


■1-TTP llitewir ITT) 11 ° fce ?S£@ £ 

4 Qtten &-11-- — ®_OL2 « 

06 Dteteet {A A WWBM 5-11-2 S 

00-S8B Bated* pa F HHcn 6-11-2 — _B tetey BJ 

F 1344 AsteUoM{mFtoj*r4-'0-l3 f teWu •» 

13-8 Asm Lues. 7-4 G Mns. 5-1 CW*a 13-Z Ciumb Btelfe 1*-1 Dtou 


o o A®6«WGH WOOLL0I MflX NOVICE OiASE 

OiVV 2rri 4M1 0yds £5.038 (6 declared) 

4aUU 2m 1 f £2,430 {10 dedared) 


FS2144 

384un wbancaEJOi 


S6-1V-5, JJ221 

jd 9-H-1 

BF}E Attai6-11-0 PI 


BMUdb: 7-f Am 
Canw SpsiWi . 


B “* - 

nm. 5-1 6-1 7-1 BM. toad 0#i. Bw W-i 

l SBr. Onr Stu 20-1 Teatofl. - 


m dte A GOLDEN PVffASlAMT T01WEERS HAHDffiAP CHAS£ 

4aOv3m 2f £3.436 <5 declared) 


B gfflSfte*SEE=na!'s 

2-1 Orth Cfflfc. 3-1 Cc» ft?- 7-2 BaarUmesAWai 4-1 Pto. S-l FroyStn 


ftty a-i Qgfc a*- 3-i b" "7- 1 ^ _ — : 

— ijqdb. WTSR HUTHBiSMATE HUNT RAT RAGE 

OaUU 2m If £1^45 (6 dectered) 


s i seafflgv^i^ — 

4 FP So?nteP5> l*% * iwnflw 

2 a 

8 T m i ytfi M Hwwma 5-11-4 ;r ~~~ 

Ldfayp 4-7 to Curt^atn 9-^ Suafan* Specei Tanteotn 14-! tosnaf 


Gin 

AM* 

Stent 

Mr L lento (7) 


aws ha wans top form 

2.20 Prospector’s Cm Berfin Han 

I 2.50 Bangers Hear Bengars Moor 

i 3.20 MMcroft Riviera MilcniftRMera 

I 3.50 DtaM Hotona 

4 20 IkHterm Wonder Modfona Wondor 

4 .M Water’s Desflnjr HMterte DesOnr 

1 5.20 lamus tamn 

1 RfgW-handed crcuK of im31 wtift 200yds rurHa LaveT, galloping 
course where the gong rarely becomes heavy- 

Going: Good * Derates Winter;. 

Long distance trawUenc Prospector's Cove (2.2Q) and Lancer 
14 501 J Peace. Newmartel. 174 mles. AJakuar Bid) R Champion. 
Newmartev 174 m*es 
Sewn day winners: None. 

Btinfcered list tine 4.50 Aavasatea. Visamfc None. 

Fgxes n brackets alter horse's name denote days stnea last outing. 
F. Flet 

2 4% ASEAVWGTON MAIDEN WIROLE (Dtv I) 

■dCW2m £1 ,800 (18 declared) 


COMMENTARY 

WINCANTON 771 781 

TOWCESTER 772 782 

CARLISLE 773 783 

ALL COURSES COMMENTARY 0891 222 780 
*i i COURSES RESULTS 0891 222 790 

TMSuardian Qinteracttve 


RESULTS 

781 

782 

783 


4 BoteMn 

OMUf. takPAJ 


FOB! SBDE - Bwvn MMr Jonjwi el nateM.HiMldaar4oU.inin 
Hixaitn 3m a no* dv. Gtf. boahv JmVs Cn» t» E2L Bntn Sac itew 
H«i ndata lift. 9*»v chance 4 col itesaie 3duii»pa«*iltel2,n oatate 
Ham ubwn n Luton 3ai no* at u stnta: Nsmmteaad ttdn. 9n d IE, 39 
betmd teso Tii» n Neman 2m m Id. Gd inalb Mays baww. Med <fl 
iMhi oAd ib n tw lift n rase am ty Qaof De Cwm ■ Atewi* 2m 41 nw dt 
Hn ttnt Led Hem Mo>« 5«. headed 3 ouL am wMned. lafl 0 6. mi 
berm Mtetaan ai Hewlin ?ra 3 too ft* Gd Spring Beta Hotter on hto *o 

5ftae*aiidMi Midl4. 31ltH*miaMaBEByaQHi(«M3mliPBfldL6d-SB. 

o O/H LOGISTICS HANDICAP CHASE 

OiAV 2m 5t £5,638 (6 declared) 

an P-2PE5 ttHTjte (97) (D|P«dBls 9-12-0 Ur J Ttasrt R 87 

m l^3P GKBtt (40) (PJNfteMB 8-11-10. ■ A Hfaptod 85 

3D . HS33S LktoilttteBBUWTOPMdvii 

9-11-4 — B DBMDBdr 88 

304 142LU Ifistur Oram {71^ (D) M 0-11-3 ^ W tenka 18 

305 0-1LB1 WkraRRMn(iqn B Nat 7-10-4 . A TB*nto4H0 

306 1M1- OoutotHUisi (3521 P) J MoAnu* M 

11-HI-: s UdU 84 

Bettes 7-» UBcfdl rtwera 7-J Etemun. 9-2 Lattm Holds. 5-1 Ctanjiu 6-1 
Haabue. 16-1 Lanenatam 

FDBH EUDE - OwiyMt HeU i® nton.3.iift. 3M H 
Song a IBs Sma n tmdgm 2mEimld.SL Endi taNnd Ion 12*1 pAed 
uo 4, us n rac* mo tj ':w&& vneMvrl a Doncser 3a ton av, &t Um 
tec**: fwnmeni unte ndifai sno watasd moniaidvng 3 iu. id id 5. 23 behW 
JUki Tl» tee a tfrtamm an A. Gd Htte Pro* Heff V n ter. tAwmd 
am) msodM nda a t* 73ft n tax uni Iff Simp Ltf* * LeWSBr an 41 hem dl 
| to Sn Hcndi tewtero Lad 2nd. cKa afvwcMng iiw, mate 4 m, nv eter. 
cron di mum An 41 hap di Sd-Fu. beamg OorrH Paame ML 
CDUserWsace: Quad iseden. M dea 131 l wn n Sojlaef Zm 41 lev m. 60. 
GjfTaah By 2S 


Trainer watch 


Hones having took fcBt nn lor a new trainer todqr — CarSrit 

Z30 My Man in ftudafit B Cufcjr to C Grant 3.00 Astro liws. K 
PrendB^stiaFMurebr 

Towcester 3.10 Gottm D fAchofeon to Mrs M Jones, 3.40 Wd 
SW.DNWiOlSOntoDWfinlte; 4.40Meto». MesAWbontoMissC 
Gordon. 

Winc a nton: 220 Fairies Fareuefl, 0 Sherwood to Miss E England. 
Wffld Opnloft 0 UfeM to C Jackson. Three Weeks. W Muir to M 
Wdknson. 2.50 Siraius, Stale a RAtoer: 450 Lanca.H Judas to J 
Pace: 5.20 Force Dwie T Gout to M Ppe, Haaaf. A SmWi to M 
Kettle 


1 CBrecdcs 5-11-5 A Bmter*98 


103 " TTi film* tm If Wr r r r H CriOte (7) 77 

W* Mud Opiate (FISH) CJKfcm 5-11-5 . B PdmA — 

105 teh*««iFHteKI4onfan5-11-6.-. A S SHtt — 

KB P lBtefti totem PD CteBte 5-11-5 A teodn — 

107 4 PmpKtor'sCDHpai JProee 5-11-5 _B Mm* ■ 

188 55C45 Sol tescflflJKTO 6-11-5 _ a P McCoy 88 

KB Tlm«hto(Fi8aiunktoai5-ii-5 ... ■ Nate — 

no 5-W CoM Font (ZSICWtthsI 7-11 Hj GUpta — 

111 eiSF'*- Flkte teM P0B lin E Entpand 

8-11-0 D P3Ur (7) 7B 

11Z SaUarxSang SW5)RHodffla 5-11-0 ..J Harta m — 

113 tw» 7«htetefV#P»teainMi-0 P Betty $ — 

114 P4 ABtoiy (19 MCtenn 4-10-11 D Byma IS 

115 0 team JMte 4-10-11 ■ Btttekr (7J — , 

118 Ftedr{l1«JPH(aK4-UM1 ... G Toney — i 

117 3 to Itaoa m P Hedger 4-10-11 a Babul 87, 

111 SO Ttoa prater pqCOnd 4-1 ■ Fate 88 

BPttnQ: 15-8 Bsdn Bte 5-1 Sd MtBfc. 11-2 JAinsA Fympedor'c Cat 8-1 Spy 

Km* KM Hun 16-1 JaA WostStaOm 

RRH BUIE - BUta B tee Had un headwt 5*i u w tei iBd wobcIkb 2 on. 4» 
d 13. 1 71 oetad Dbmi LmOb at Human 2m an no. toS» ■ nnwrfr Planum 
vni yi«»*swl wo a m. » <4 15. 181 wnt Pitth PttaB a UtelH iw a loc 
0-7D. toSn (fW. Pmpeekr's Cbvk HbhWV 3a W tef SB i«« J tut 
tent awraamp 2 cot 4m ol 16. 1M Mand Tew W LJ» a nnpte Zip II 
ndn WL 6d Sol teste Heaton 3m irtsute «fc wakened apcroaOmfl te. 96 d 
IB. 13 L4»«l a Wnarm nki KL foMm. tev teti jstei. hdovp. 

neatey 4oi admea nvnaa tnp 2 at 6n or 1& Hn 211 tedr ehojs (mM. 
Wed do Mien M a) tu ixd nnca aw By tho fratt Fun ■ CneBertttm 2n IK* 
ML to Spy taoft numaK fed a wmaJ inB ? our ml pm tti te. iomHT n 
ntew M rd 11 13 Mum KfqsKm lm m hnbek an2mM Sb Una 
nqaet Uaalir IS. tetarf hm 4Si fifed off. hh d 71. 43 tKAHd Ippm S 
mantel 2n doj hd. Ijl 

2 C/%BfiDADST0gE NOVICE CHASE 

■WV2m 51 £3.669 (6 declared) 

an K-asi BwoiwUowvsntctePiw* 

7-11-6 - » J Ttert «*98 

2BZ 25Z-U3 flartnoStBr (23) (86 MssHWBh 8-11-2 .. B0WIHJL 89 

203 11- States (7®1|fi Ate 8-1 8 PtMri — 

204 SCP lOpporBopfl JWCnnteicS-ll-S Sted — 

205 -1P15£. VBteW (27) mwsJPlnan 9-11-2 o Liter — 

206 1,P24; Sj*teH4b»P9)B Itel 8-10-11 V Manta — 

Baffin 4-7 fengm Mn 4-1 Vtean. 8-1 SptaB Hue. 16-1 5M& rs-l 


O KA TOMMY WALLIS HANDICAP HURDLE 

OaQV2m £3,474 (7 declared) 

481 16213 BinwpB) (CO) PNctt* B-11- W L Carat* (Q BJ 

« IP 113 Won (Oiroc total 8-11-9 DMotaMD 

40 03204 tetatltam (2QH n OStosi 5-1 t-A ... A Proctor Sfl 

404 15-531 HfcM Dapca (28) K Mown 6-10-13 A S 9*0 87 

405 123440 StanASonte flUff CB»w4WQ-13 B Ftent 88 

408 -32125 ABalnteiiito M l (4BW toF Tawfcy 

6-10-8 — XJUtenm 81 

407 561542 Ftanttn (498 <CS) PIWllO-IO-5 ■ Bfflte (I) 88 

I Mtepi 3-1 teona 7-J Duet 9-2 Ms knaimonaL 5-1 Hsid te, 6-1 NplB 
Dsn, 8-1 Sum Sowa 10-1 Femdkn. 

FORIIEUDE-lteocifeUiv«ndtierinLOaterMfeR5aMnrDacetaa3ai I 
M d 13. 201 Mn) Bate a Oteoskn 2n ow bdL Gd-S* Bites Led. ridden 
appaartog 2 aaL iwted svraadM tat rro wet 3nJ t< 6. 38 teted Mr Percy * 
QittiOa* 2m II bap rid. to-Sri-BsMtouH: liter tattoos! Mono B5rii i 
«teama3oiA4t\d5.1BbelMTchi«r'sQBotkiteUtaiicaoM, toffite I 
Dncc lad iBio 3 cot rated oatey inter pattern B ted tta M II Rom 2» 
IMnold. to batep Own Tor ted ta 1XL Sacnri Sonke Mote vri (Blind 
no 7ii. tAad oft hd 0 7. tel MM lira Fstmgs m tantte 2m a tam bit 
Sb. MkaHtanateHfcWbua sBcetan 2 on. 5Bvol 14. IS 

W«1 GuHrityr a) Chatetam 2m II nor bop Id 8468 Fan u ft a s Ate* 
mm Md muatow 3 Mite la. men and m m. 2nd oi 2D. a Mm 
AW an Sol 0 Ludoor 2m sal hop htt. 6d-Sft 

A OA aKK WDOOHOUSE HUNTetS’ CHASE 
Mhum ' U (Amateur Riders) 

3rn1FVI0yds £1,480 (5 declared) 

an 21T1I- NeffiamiBoPdar (ai|R Bads u-12-7 _.R Bate (7) *80 

581 I24P-2 Soraa-Tay (28) J S«Sb 13-12-7 ten L MaekM (71 88 

503 32-11 Odte PS) L Ate r-12-0 J 0 Haora (7] B9 

58* [fepflj Oner Rhw(B}0C<m 9-1 2-0 A BombBl — 

585 13353- YDPteBnwPfS) to A Young 

12-12-0 ■ B Mar (7) 8* 

Ba ffi o B. 5-4 taftnn Htands. 3-1 Obu 7-2 Scm-Ioy. 5-1 long 8 m. 25-1 


TOM BffiOE - Batten Bondar: tea most ExJy «on a Banpv tai liner OL 
to bang Wring VWuvd by 23L Son-Tar tal al 8. 19 butte) Stodn CM M 
&M rrc«si3m DomMHWrt Sd-SJl CMw 1 46to. vm a Utame SL And tai 
(kM-ohbm. BP-Fm. beteg Aim DuanAe by 3L Offir Mnr Unsem nrier 3 M 
0 m am Of Qtaote But S (toy St llary 3m poW-toten. Sb Tung Ban 
Heam 180. watoBH3o4.au <4 7Q 141 bebW Dote wrigo *• Qitonltan 4m 
riiunB ch. to 

A EA^mu HANDICAP HURDLE 

6f £2^48 (20 declared) 

P McCoy* 88 

I Dneoadj 87 

J Low * 84 

.StaMMO 
A S Sam 

* IB 

1 808 -6R550 Pmte&aofd(2S}0toUaK 

, 12-31-1 B BTIrate (0 «5 

807 2J3P1 Pataca P«*i MS (MAlfcttB 3-1 1-' A Aorate 87 

m 04-560 UaoWtatinqlia A Panall 5-11-1 C Mate* 82 

SB9 -tCEFO BastfiigSnj4aQBtalDg 6-10-9 J Fte 83 

me iW4P 1 DnMt a 

811 0-ffiffl temar ff3ajftw»6-l0-a — __ — A Mates 87 

812 3-0UO5 BrateUAtte* CTP Hotte 6-l(M — 0 Tormay - 

618 216C30 KsteiT Ttoy (J) (D) C Jsdoon 

13-W-3 _to» S Jacbaw K 

614 562210 CoanrBaltet TOR Bate 8-10-2 P Hote 87 

815 31P.W Harmtel Cotenri 171) Snngm 8-10-1 _M Marts — I 

616 ED5 Btey Tmo Sboa* PQ B »an 5-10-0 -DterQ 89 

B17 OIBW unmOMs on ABaite b-to-o _ l Camto B — 

811 41F40 ISitar toanA (71> C Vtoettn 7-10-0 ..M Blcteibi 88 

619 -550P0 Aovaoka 0) A Mmcanta 5-10-0 . — ILawanea* — 

620 2(1 -P0 taner ton (mNUuirii 9->0-0 C Dpte — 

BattW 7-2 Wtee Daahy 6-1 D'naa 7-1 Nw LaaL B-i Pinnate. Fane* 
Psafe 12-1 Phmd Swm HanOtet 

IteN B0BE - Dtean Hataon 4m. ntei mpteM 3 out ran oi one pte. to) 
a IB. DbttpdPetegs AAocaita4lBn)bcvbil.to Iter uafcvtmw 6ft. 
mtstte ned. ittfen apooMIng 3 out oa mart feata. 5» rtiftlP bebnt Green 
Qusadei a Ftotefi 3n 4f heap ML to IWfcrt DosMk KMi leader, fed Edi. ndflen 
(U. mb a Uflte) 2ci 3) hop hdL to bettn ttrAoid Lady bv EL tatante 
tfeotef tel d 8b ona does m 2 ou. 4ti d 7. 71 ttend Uamr n He nte a 
SedpteU 3ni 31 ><ap id. tofm. Ptoian SnrwtSom iiOwlaionnidbtfaitl « 
on hm ? out item mar. Hi 0 15 231 babnd Ernes Wtoa a Hinangdon 2m 9 
hop hdL tofn Patera Pndc Lad ini adar iffi. leff eth. dear Z iul ran on 
ante, m * HMm 2m Gf atf ltete.fr boMfeto by 71 intent* 
HradtoJ AO. cut m si 19. 13 Mm) Foiy Gate M 

C OASEAVWerOHMAIDBI HURDLE (D»Z) 

V2m £1,800 (16 declared) 

2 C6 S Uto3 80 

4 3344 ta««»m5-1l-6'"”"- « HayteateBO 


0 UuMu na (BBUFttaar 5-11-5 A PMote 

4203 State Bt)A Mop* 5-1 1-6 A S tett 


'torSoW «fc02ar (F148) K Bri^tor 5-11-5 0 UMrj - 
00 TTMBanta9»ft*OT RSWBS-Tl-B.lt AbJuv P) — 

j ig ^aw^Tirr" ‘ as 


Baffite 7-2 Force 
Plato 8w. 12-1 1 


0 DnteJMrL?i» Ate 5-11-0 A ThantaM 

0 UBMtomapTJTite S-ll-o ft BMtea 

0 AtetoflflROvm* 4-10-11 IM 

55 fiBtaaB(21HBf}R(7Sttai 

4-to-ii ha mated 

H Preaiar Bay ft2)P Hats 4-10-11 .. — R DtfiMBdy 

SfcorSterpS) DBudtai 4-lD-ll D J OunJu 

00 Toafty Gearate s Badtng 4-10-11 B Ferrtoo 

TmBte(R«HPf*»-1(M t toode 

at* cm, 4-1 IM*$. 11-2 3iaK S-l Lartoaa Giotari 1 


COURSE SPECIALISTS 


ixtep 

APlfcOoi 

RDnpMriy 

J Sterne 

CMtek 

TDeftemba 


IS flutt 1 LwelSI 
2B 116 IB 31J0C 
19 81 236 *1 K 
10 49 20.4 -168 
10 E 15.9 ?1 12 
10 79 12.7 +3133 
8 37 216 +0.75 
8 41 115 +11.75 


13 tons * bto£» 
33 130 3.4 +14J1 
26 111 23.4 -3.49 
13 90 133 -3907 
12 104 11i +55£8 
10 52 19.2 +14.80 
9 40 225 +505 
9 83 108 -57 BS 



CffttSHAMORS 

2.10 

QoielMamaffs 

i40 

Bamainh 

3.10 

Ketsun Dora (nap) 

140 

Lacy Graters 

4.10 

Texan Baby 

4.40 

Avostar 


Be Jn Space 
RanaSah 
NeaswOoro 
CtupagnaVlew 


Testing, right-handed track oflKn wfft 200yds run-tii The last six 
fubngs are uphS. placing tin emphasis very much on stamina. 
Gotasp Soft. PBPECT10N.- 7am. * Donatos Mniars. 

Lang dtatance Un v u M en. Gcdd Pigeon (4.10) B RamweB. N Porta. 
IBS miles. 51 ly Pet (2.40 c Pogson. Cambridgeshire. 159 mles. 
Seven day wtanero: 3.10 Nbssui Doras; 4.40 Avostar. 

Bfckered first time: 2.10 Weaver Square. Visared: 3.40 
Septsmbn Breeze. 

Fbures h brackets after home's name denote days since last outing 

m ■ V M0WKE HANDICAP HURDLE 

3m £2,530 (17 declared) 

I 3-663) BMdlMp (77) PRMteer 6-12-0 D Aon 86 

Z 10BTB tang (Dim NilUd 9-11-1 1 B Ibontan 84 

3 58900 Hn Bntton(U)N Caflogbao 8-11-7 ._S My (J) 88 

4 565 BoyMSbnnMHy (Z3) MsMAros 

B-ll-6 Notwl Bon 81 

5 050202 Bole Dan 04) IfcsPHMtf 7-1 W . LMMA *88 

8 -120B H Hteio (21) fi} to MJnH 7-10-13 .-D Ctey (7) 8B 

7 40560 Oorae On®* {47] J Upw 5-10-10 fi ftnpte 88 

t WBC Oritf Unites (73) Pltato 5-1D-8- — L Aopofl 87 

» -55210 Stem Melt EqnasfSt) DM* 6-10-8 -.8 Htocy 88 

18 0P3PPP WtawSqnre (17) PEodBS 0-10-2 M (tateo* ® 

1 11 <mo BottmtWITtinMte 7-tt-l V ton 84 

n 4-aW Oqrianspo (7)8 UcCtel 7-10-0 8 SMPotoo — 

13 JWF SbnpPte(48)IMbnti8-iO-Ci E Hartand — 

14 OOJSO UBamRUa6-i(M) .... Bate* — 

16 5P26 Bofiytory (22) PBAnfenorvi 8-10-0 0 Barms* — 

H FP5LP3 Caabortead Vote (5) tfe; C Cw» 

7-10-0 H toogMoa* — 

17 lffM> AkvePitaca (1)8 [ton 8-10-0 M Mgbtey (3) — 

BattiE 4-1 hi Moitte, 5-1 Be to tote 6-i Gate- 7-1 Mss tow. 5-1 BdU 
Lmo. tamany. Qto Mnmna 

A ^4A JDHN MEMORIAL NOVICE CHASE 

te>M**w2m 61 £3.236 (11 declared) 

1 413tf tatototean(EI)MKVVVtoK (, nbHM 

z :-£i;- j ate * mo 

3 P-5tC1 SMy Pel pj)CPtVW» 5-11-10 ..li BonSty 85 

4 0-6050 AVcneTo0ntor{2S)lk5PWte 

7- 11-3 K Hfebort (7) - 

5 53-W) FmMqaMtkrir (H)lta3lU*t 5-11-3 . — L Bnvay - 

8 5P4B1 RttofitewmotoMsw r-11-3 — B jBhaoa M 

7 P31 -OP QacUnw(71)K Bton 6-11-3 1 toted — 

6 IF3W jDgkSta«<B7) A JVHKD 9-11-3 V Stottn — 

9 H33X; MWBfltaii Mata* pSMnJPtaw 8-71-3 II Ftanat 88 

10 04,P Tnoton1taMnc(Bq to P Robeson S-l 1-3 — P Brio — 

U IW-6 MaoosMa [44)toCBuran 10-10-12 M Stamdt - 
Stent: 2-1 tan Marin 3-1 (tanaWt 7-2 FMnp tonoei. 6-1 Man 01 Trio 
Matt. 10-1 S* Pr, 75-1 A mss To Cnfer. tow king. Jbngfc KHig 

ofl A ROYAL MAD- HANDICAP HURDlf 

Vi I £2.889 (B declared) 

1 50240 GtaMWfei (13) (0) Kltagn 7-12-0 P Ato 17 

2 4B141 Tuna Hone (7qp) Wlboton 0-1P-12 B tetanm SB 
S 72421 hh Dam (7) (Bb«4 OT S MeOn 

8- 10-12 0 VHbb (9*80 


4- *513- CoM Atoag (5771 mWPBw* 1 

6-10-6 Zl W WartUagnn 87 

5 4-0536 HaMbaraoSte (IB) (CD) J Long 

n-10-5 Mrs Orate ff) 88 

8 40461/ Getd>mr7aam Ms HJow 6- 10-4 ■ Jbtonw — 

7 432S3 nftrAmwwp2)<n M Banks 

6- 10-4 SopUt MBtefl (fi m 

8 02«2 CteBOaPwny (J1) mPGaaorid 7-10-3 C Unteyn 88 

Botot 5-2 Ntaui Dora. 3-1 lui* Haw. 11-? Con On tany. 6-1 Wy 
Ante ro. 8-1 HHfiona tot KM Etawn. 12-1 Com Atom GataqA 

0 JB^kHOECHST ROUSSa PAHACUBEBJ. 
MrtV MARES’ W NOVICE HURDLE 

2m 5f £3,1 54 (13 declared) 

1 P31-0P Btei Wto{31)Caraoks 7-10-7 II fitny (7) 82 

2 5M>: C tate Bgwftite PffiOOTte 7-10-7 

3 S4P CM to TtaoBni(H|CBroto 5-10-7 — E Bnn (7) — 

4 P Cmtew 8 dm ( 74)CUonocV 5-10-7 . J B Kmagb — 

5 0fr64 Otmm (S7) N 6-10-7 C U l iM»ri 84 

8 28 lnqr68Un(4q(Bi)7 fom 6-10-7 — R Jotaamt — 

7 B22-4 Owr H» Ben (47) J Stood E-1CW P Me 80 

8 04060 finite* 8MtP8) K Step 5-10-7 B 6 mm 88 

8 0P8P Bnri Him (HM) C Draw 7-W-7 J Cteity BE 

« 3-0*4 SteteorfimnCM) jOtoa 

7- 10-7 Mcftaol (MW R* 80 

11 00 StotptatogqOSbanMod 5-10-7 JAHcCtey - 

1Z flWXM Ttan Btan (21) J Ptoan 7-10-7 J Gokkttii (7) M 

13 » MM a«l (M57) DMn* 10-10-7 fi MnMoy (fi — 

Boffiog: 3-1 Ora lb* Sen. 4-1 Oarayir From B-i Lacr GHn. 13S 
Svenw Bras®. 7-1 torai 6-1 5»tewfc 10-1 Ova ta On Bn. 

A •§ A HANDICAP CHASE 

*#■ ■ W3m II £3.849 (5 dedared) 

1 1-1FT3 HWofibn PS) J EBW 0-11-10 P Hdn MSB 

2 -37443 Tama Baby fiiS) (7) N Titem-OMt? 

9-11-5 — C Unteyn 88 

3 PfraF RtiUrkogra (18 ) (CD) RMMkw 10-10-6 -S Conn* - 

4 5-24P3 GaUFf|n{fifi>)BRolMel 9-10-4 NT 8 Date (5) — 

6 1F4022 fftonln Ite (43) K BHap IT-KH) R tom* 83 

BnBMp 6-4 T«on Bony. 7-4 Ktegun. 4-1 SMyta Jack- 8-1 GoB Hgm 25-1 

Mdto 

4a40E HT0N HWTra CNASE tAmtear 

3m If £1 ,501 (5 declared) 

1 P2F-F1 A«ixtar(71(CD)lfesC£Btoy1M2-r . ■ Mbcft B 88 

2 12P-31 iWfey CtaUapto TO 6 J Twy 13-12-2 . 8 Tiny $ •» 

3 330-3 Mcupiray (33) pOMri 0 Timr 

13-11-12 — -*T«8ted«m* 85 

4 F2-330 MnfiteWMtetC total I3-1M2 A (tan- 

tan (7) — 

5 W ttmi AbW) (71 W » Crefr ir-T 1-12 - Mte Ho nt- 

Jm ItatflM (7) — 

Btera 11-10 u*r Onte. 5-4 Ansar. 12-1 Ctotomy. Mscbm. 25 -1 


COURSE SPECIALISTS 


Trance 

la Ans % 

Into Si 

Dfidte 

2B 

65 431 

+84.80 

Mrs Ptam 

b 

35 229 

♦5.83 

DGaodotb 

B 

49 163 

-14A5 


7 

36 194 

-12.W 

JOpMB 

7 

SI 1X7 

-18J3 

JBHMri 

7 

53 18? 

31 J4 

TForte 

7 

57 103 

■31.13 


Results 


BANGOR 

1 JO (2m Hdto): 1, KAOOU MONAMTAIS, 

J A McCarthy (4-7favfi 2, Brand Qnnia 
(14-D; a. Bn My Mom (5-1). 11 ran. 27. nk. 
(O Sherwood) Tola C1SO, El .10. ELIO, 
£1-30. OF: E7.1Q. Trto: Ell .10. CSF; CO M. 
2-20 (201 H Htob 0. AOHAWADDA 
OOLD, G Bradley (1-2 ferv); 2, Trani—t 
(9-1); a, DamlWi Onion (3-1 1 0 ran. 
Dim. VS. (T Tate) Tot* Cl .30: C1.10. C1.10. 
Cl. 50. Dual F: D.lO-Tntrn JO. CSF: SS.13. 
MR: Adventure Prirwens. 

UO raw If IlChrda Chh 1, CENTAUR 
EXPRESS, T Bey 17-2); 2, Ante te*u 
lB-13 lavj: A Sbdnttte Hyw (U-l). 6 
ran Sn nd. triaL (A Streeter) Tow: C4 90: 
E2.40. n. 10- Dull F. C120. CSF: ES.79 
3JM> (tan taip 1, HOMWIHKBt. C 
Llewellyn (8-1); 2. Ate Ona Ouesfloa 
(lO-li; 3, RkM Lnadar (7-BJ. 11-4 lav Say- 
mourawm. 10 ran. 5, B. fW Jenka) Tow 
I 0180 : £4.10, CSjOQ. Cl .70. Dual F: £36 JO. 
Trio' £37.60. CSF: C7BJO. Tr lease £303.20. 
sjbo (3b iionis ct>y i, parsons 
BOV, A Dottfjin (14-11: 2, Do ngMty (10-1), 
0, Foxtrot Romm (4-1). 8-11 (av Wshing 
William. 6 ran. 2K. 10. (G Rlctiaraa) T: C10.20; 
£2.20. £4 30- DF: E28.40. CSF: E112.16 
4^0(301 TlOyrdJ ChJ: 1, HR BtfSXBt, 
Mr C J B Bartow (Evens fav). 2, nobMy 
Phra (8-1); 3, Hndi'a tom (4-ij. 6 ran. X. 
ah W.(P Motrlal ToW. ClJCh Cl 30. E1.8Q. 
Dual F: £3.00. CSF: C4.51. 

4L50i 1, PALUUHUM BOY, A McCoy [7-2 
(av). 2, ■mray'a Mon (5-1 1: 3,Zafaaafia 
(12-1); 4, Dcnratla (5-1). 17 ran. S. V. IM 
Pipa)T C4JftC1.l0.C1.70. £2.80. El JBO OF: 
£2150. Tno: ESS. SO. CSF: £20.16. Trlcaet 
Cl VI 06 NR: BteianiOurauraL 
QUADPOTr £34.40. PLACEPOT: CSL50 

CATT ERICK 

2.00 (2m HdtaOi It FA8SAH, R Gtufftty 
l5-4lavj:2, Hmw iteto ol e a (18-1). 3, tate 


(4-t). 21 ran. S. hd. (M Hammond) Tow. 
£280; Cl JO. S7J0. El. 80. Dual F: £21. 4ft 
Tno-.CT2.4C. CSF £2638. 

UO (2m Mato 1, WCOU'S P™- 
CMSS.n McGrath (7-1): *, HuttowbjrAtey 
(9-2). 3, Cornd of Haita i (5-1). 13 ran 
10. rid. (H Almandor) Tom: fia Mr. E3A0. 
ei.70. £250. Dual F: £3+50 Trto: £8210. 
CSF. r3588. NR: lAambam Wtacwne. 

ZJOO (ton 3 1 Otato f. HARFDBCaMT, P 
Niven (7-2). 2. Strata Frig** (14-1). 3, 
Oyp«y Raua (7-1). 11-10 tav Cuthlil Hope. 
10 ran. 0. 4. (Mrs M Ramey) Tola: £330: 
Ci.ro, £280. £270. Dual F. CiaJW. Trio: 
C3&50. CSF: E44.45. NltTwaadSWOOd. 
MB (2m ar Httato 1, CMOOte PMDfi; 
R Guest (7-4 lavj: 2| Up M In (18-1); 3, 
wairnr Pom (33-1). 15 ran. 3. 3X (Mrs S 
Smith} Twa: £2.50: Cl JO. ESL80. £6.70. Dual 
F: £15.40. CSF. C2S.12 Trteaat: £54036. 
400 (3m if Crito 1, HILTOMSTOWM 
LASS, Mr R Watford (10-1): 2, D iam-uBto 
(7-2); 3, Itanfcar (10-1). 10-11 lav 
Moving Out. B ran. 15. 14. (T WaHord) T«* 
E1210: £1.4tt £2.00. £1.70. Dual F: E17.10. 
Trio: ES080. CSF: £47 BS. NR: Indie Rocri. 
4JO (3m If liOyto Cbto 1, CALUB- 
HOV, J Burfce (3-1); 2, Plat Top (10-1): 3, 
Apaelto Haidar (9-1). 11-10 »v Lord For- 
tune. 11 ran. DK&. it (D Lamb) Tone: C320; 
PJtl £2.70. CT50. Dual F: £3830. Trto; 
£5220. CSF: £33.67. Trieast £238.88. NR: 
Maoluia FoOy. Gale Foma 
S4» (2m Rat): 1. TWENTY WINKS, L 
Wyer (3-1)72, tow* Way (5-1); 3,CaattoUI 
Star (14-11. 2-1 tow Headmaster 8 ran i>. 
12. (J Qulnnj T«a: C5.7ft El.lft £1 30. £240. 
Dual F:C2(LS0. Trto: £81 iO.CSF:CmS5 NR' 
Galway. Kllcreggan. 

OUADPOTrtlSiO. PLfc«PC(T»£E.«. 
JACKPOT. C14380J0. 

SOUTHWELL 

1.40 (Imaftol.BUSTOPHBt JONES, C 

Lowttwr (9-1): 2, A M ayth Anwar (11-2); 


3, Prwtaraa Bay (10-1). 7-4 lav Milton. 12 
ran. X 1*. (C Egenom Trite: C1B.40: ES30. 
Eiaa. C5.00. Dual F: E3&20. Trto: £20130. 
CSF: £57.45. Tricar* £47736. MR: LnoUnp- 
lor love Del. 

2-10 (in 3ffe 1, MAKHAl, C Lowthsr 
lit— 4 tavv. 2, into Karate 18-11: A ani» 
blaaaaenl (50-1). 12 ran 3. B. (O Murray 
SrnWiJTcKe: £3 7ft £120. £180. Ell. 70. Dutf 
F: £24.40 Trio: £27780. CSF: £2526.TrtoasC 
£062.37. NR. DuTjasns DetigM. 

*-40 din 4f> 1 , FMJAU K Fallon (7-81: 2. 
Oiwonpan (K2lavl. 3, PrtadaClawnit 
(8-1). G ran. ha. 10. u Paarcej Tale: £4.10; 
E+ 60. tirn Dual F. £1.70 CSF: E&4& NR: 
Private Despatch. 

3.10 (sr): 1, KRYSTAL MAX, Kimberley 
Hart (10-1): 2, Dlote Ww P 0-1): 3, 
Snakad (7-2 lav) 14 ran. IX 1. (T Barron) 
Tote: £9.80; C4.00. CftOft Cl .40 Dual F: 
£8240. Trio: £24730. CSF: £9428. Trlcatt 
C36427.NR- inUaasn. 

340 (1« Mto 1, CAROL AOAM, P M 

Otann (KM): s. Doiaa lay (16-1); 3, 
CtianntM AdnM (5-1). 3-1 lav Holghtn 
d Fame. i« ran. it sb no. (N Bycrdty Tow 
£11.40; (230. £4.40. C1.90. Dual F: £103.80. 
Trto: £8580. CSF: £1 52 19. Trteast £82950. 

4.10 (fife 1. BOLD ARISTOCRAT, F 
Lynch (9-2): St, HRan late (2-1 >av); 3, 
Stately ytawaor (16-1). M ran. k IX (R 
Hotlinahaad) Tote C6.DO.E210, Cl.iO, C380. 
Dual F: 25.11). Trto: £135.70, CSF: £13.75. 
4-40 (7l)i 1, SHW A OSH, J Qulrai (5-1); 
2, KaatM KM Kate (13-2); 3j, 11^(1 1-2). 
7-2 |nMav Arm Anri A Leg, Mira Skye. 9 ran. 
X 4. (Mrs N Macaulay) Ten*; £4£ft £1.40. 
£3. ift £3.10. Dual F: £1500. Trio: £7.10. CSF: 
£38.78. Tricasc £175-56 

S,10(Tfto l|SOMBBAR,K Fallon (7-2); 2, 
Bank to Mm (7-2): 3, Arcana Star (5-2 
(av). 9 ran. 5. 4. (J Eyra) Tom: P.50: Cl. 70. 
£2.50. £1.10. Duel F: Eftia Trio: ES.fr CSF: 
E16.21. Trteast £34.35. 

OUADPOTi £21.10- PUCBtoTi C7ft40. 
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Premiership 


Leeds United 4 Blackburn Rovers 0 


Leeds find foui^goal foim 


tan Ross 


L eeds dnited 

atoned for recent in- 
discretions last 
ni^ht to suggest that 
a campaign of count- 
less disappointments may yet 
finish with a flourish. 

The game was decided in 
the space of eight second-half 
min utes as the Yorkshire side 
dispensed with their custom- 
ary profligacy to score three 
times. They added a fourth 
with a minute to go to com- 
plete the root. 

Dependent upon one's per- 
spective, this was either a 
meeting of the Premiership's 
also-rans or the bridesmaids 
who would be bride. The im- 
probable defeat of Leeds by 
Wolves in the FA Cup on Sat- 
urday guaranteed that both 
these clubs would finish 
empty-handed a season which 
was initially alive with 
expectation. 

The suspension of Bruno 
Ribeiro and Rod Wallace 
made the Leeds manager 
George Graham's job simple, 
for after Saturday's debacle 
changes in personnel were in- 
evitable if only to appease an 
increasingly disillusioned 
local public. Leeds are always 
hurt by Wallace's absence 
and last night the temptation 
simply to knock the ball for- 
ward in the hope that Jimmy 
Floyd Hasselbaink would 
profit was at first only rarely 
resisted. 

The young Australian 
Harry Kewell, supposedly 
sharing attacking duties with 
Hasselbaink, was too often 
back in midfield trying to di- 
lute the effectiveness of 
Blackburn's Garry Flitcroft 
and Tim Sherwood. It was no 
easy Job. 

Blackburn’s more fluid ap- 
proach play gave them a dis- 
tinct edge and during a poor 
first 20 minutes they created a 
couple of presentable 
chances. 

Chris Sutton troubled who- 
ever was deputed to mar k 
him but even he proved to be 
careless when it really mat- 
tered. Then, on the half-hour, 
Leeds almost scored when 



Giving the run-around . . . Blackburn's En^andrefasenik striker Chris Sntton finds a way past Leeds's new German Martin Hiden lalw&ce oramHS 


Kewell, having picked up 
Colin Hendry’s dreadfully un- 
derhit back-pass, could only 
drive his shot against the bar. 

But it was a sign that the 
tide was turning and, quite 
incredibly, within 11 minutes 
of the restart Leeds were 


three goals to the good and 
back on speaking terms with 
their fans. 

Lee Bo wye r struck first, 
r amming home an emphatic 
volley after neatly exchang- 
ing the ball with David 
WetheralL 


Hasselbaink was next up, 
sweeping in an imperious 
drive after turning Gary 
Croft, and Blackburn 
promptly lost interest They 
were pushed to the point of 
ca pitulation after 56 minutes 
when Alf Inge Haaland 


hooked a bouncing ball over 
his shoulder and into the top 
comer of the net 
Thereafter Leeds spent 

mnnh tim e gr azing the fr ame 

of the Blackburn goal with a 
wide variety of shots from a 
wide variety of angles until 


Haalan d hammered home a 
remarkable drive from 35 
yards. 

Im 4 United (4-4-2): Martym Hldon, 
RadBM. WatfiaraH. Harm KaRy. Bowyor, 
HapkJn, Haaland: Hasselbaink. Kewell. 
Btoofctmrn Use r s (4-4-2): FattJa; Karma, 
Hendry. Hanetnz. Croft (Ripldy. 67); Duff. 
Flitcroft. Sherwood. Wilcox; Sutton. Dublin. 
D Blersy (Harrow). 


Managing director claims to fully support T revor Francis 

Brady plays down ‘riff 


K ARREN BRADY has 
watered down her 
comments about the 
Birmingham City manager 
Trevor Francis. 

Yesterday she denied there 
was a rift between herself and 
Francis and said she fully 
supported the manager and 
praised his achievements in 
taking City towards the First 
Division play-offs. 

Brady, the managing direc- 
tor, said: “It's been put over 
in the media as a battle be- 
tween me and Trevor, but 
that is not the case. This so- 
called power struggle doesn't 
exist We both do very impor- 
tant jobs for Birmingham 
City and both do them well. 

*T am glad that Trevor is 
staying at Bir min gh a m City 
— as are the rest of the board 
— and I’ve never done any- 
thing but support him." 

However, Brady empha- 
sised that Francis was made 
aware last week of the deci- 
sion to turn over the players' 
lounge to sponsors, one of the 
thing s which led him to resign 
after the 1-0 victory over 
Queens Park Rangers. 


She said: “The decision to 
change was told to Trevor 
during the week, and the 
players were moved to a 
much better area. Before the 
game on Saturday Trevor was 
told the players* wives were 
delighted with their new area. 
There was no forewarning of 
Trevor’s resignation." 

Brady added that an Inves- 
tigation was being carried out 
into the incident in which 
Francis’s son Matthew was 
abused by a spectator. 

On Tuesday Brady had 
sounded a different tune, say- 
ing: “There is no question 
that I am the boss. I'm in 
charge of all day-to-day af- 
fairs at Birmingham and I 
make all the commercial 
decisions. 

“He’s in charge of the foot- 
ball side. If he is trying to 
turn this into a 'me versus 
him* situation, then there is 
only one winner: me." 

The Birmingham chairman 
David Gold pledged his and 
the board’s support for Fran- 
cis as manager. “Karren and 
Trevor have resolved their 
differences. Both of them 


Ski Hotline 


The latest snow and weather reports from 
200- resorts in Europe and North America. 

By phone, call; 

0891 002 006 
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respect each other’s achieve- 
ments,” he claimed. 

Crystal Palace are set to 
renew their interest in the 
Yugoslavian midfielder Sasa 
Curcic. The player's £1 mil- 
lion move to Selhurst Park 
appeared to be dead in the 
water a few days ago when 
Palace failed to get a work 
permit 

But the new Aston Villa 
manager John Gregory said 
he expected Palace to make a 
fresh attempt to try to secure 
a permit for the man for 
.whom his club paid £4 million 
18 months ago. 

“I think that Palace are 
making one more try.” said 
Gregory. Curcic has started 
only three games for Villa 
this season and has lost his 
place in the international 
team. 

Both factors contributed to 
Palace failing in their initial 
attempt to secure a work per- 
mit Gregory, who said he 
was unsure of Curcic’s where- 
abouts. wants to resolve the 
matter as soon as possible. “It 
is my Job to get it sorted," he 
said. 


Results 


Chelsea 6 Crystal Palace 2 .. 

Vialli leads from the front 


Trwor H a yfett 


Football 

FA CARLMO PREMIERSHIP 
raj o —mh» nj t 

Ward 17 


29.519 


( 2 ) ■ 

Vlafll 15. 44 
Zola 17. WM 84 
Ro B9.90 


Cryaoi P aten. (1) 2 

Hrwcaresofl 7 
Ben! 87 
31.917 

(0)0 
3ZB33 


(01 « 

Bowycr 48 
HaauHbitnk 53 
h aaifl no ». » 

W«t Kan (t) i 

Sinclair 8 
25*32 

NATIONWIDE LEAGUE 
Rrst Division 
MMdl a^r untf i I2| 6 

Branca 16. 88 
Mattran Kl 55 
Armstrong 50. 73 


m UW (0) 1 
ScholesBB 


mo 

29.561 


Snuff Wed 0 Birmingnaoi 1: T r a n mere 3 
Noton Fores 3 M DMatoor Hudders- 
field 0 Port Vale 0. West Brcm 2 Bolton 3 
Secant OMmkmj Btecfcoooi 1 Barnsley 1: 
Rochdale 1 Burnley 1. Rutnortam 2 Torn 
1 ThW DMstae Bury 3 Scunthorpe 1: 
fk»K«3Hr 2 Hull 1. 

AVON INSURANCE COHAlNATIONl 
Wrst DMMiiu Ipswich 0 Tonenhem Z 
Luton 1 Norwich 1: Porrsmouin 4 Brtfitaoc 
0. Southampton 2 c Paiaoe 0. wstofd 0 
Charlton 1 Wimbledon c West Ham 0 
LEMUE OF WALES] FUnt Tn 0 Owmar- 
ton Tn 2 

Wff" OIR wand tan Bmm- 
sia Dortmund 1 Barcelona 1 (ago: T-3J. 
DUTCH CUR Oupf fliiai Twente E(*- 
senede 3 Vitesse Anatom 1. Aja* Amur 
dam 2 MAC Breda 1. 

LIBERT ADORES CUP: Pirn round: 
Qnmip Omu Doportno Oui» a America 4 
Group Tam Ouadarom 1 Gremto 0. 
Sup lb IWI Cerro Partono Z Colo Cole 
0. Qnap Penn Orients Pwroforo 2 Pen- 
3fO> 1 

Tennis ■ 

ATP CHAMPIONS CUP (Indian Weils. 
Call II. nru lunh H Brin km a n (Gar) bt 
L Hnwia (Ausl 6-*. 6-4: T tteaa IGer) bt J 
SttiHnMfft lAus; 6-3. Henond 

i II ■! Ill P (US) bt T Martin (uSi 

6- 1. 7-& P Honor (AW) bt W Ferrerf* ISA! 

7- 5. 5-7. RBimdi [CD N 1 Kttjtw- 
hov 6-3. 6-3. T amir (Aut) bt C Pttmo 
(Frl 4-e M. 6-4: N KMn I s * 1 e u 
Washington (US) 6-3. 6-4 


C HELSEA were at one 
with their player-man- 
ager last night as 
Glanlwca Vialli scored twice 
to lead his team to a first 
Premiership win under his 
charge. As a result he may 
have pushed Terry Venables 
further away Cram joining 
Palace, this emphatic defeat 
Increasing the likelihood of 
their relegati o n.. 

The Stamford Bridge side 
made up for their recent 
barren spell with the sub- 
stitute Tore Andre Flo scor- 
ing twice In the final min- 
utes. Palace, who had 
claimed the first goal, also 
added a second through 
Marcos Bent but Dennis 
Wise had already made it 
4-1. and it was embarrass- 
ing to see the visitors 
pulled apart at wiU. 

Chelsea made six 
changes after Sunday’s de- 
feat by Aston Villa bat the 
one Palace were hoping for 
themselves, the return of 
Attilio Lombardo from 


WTA TOUR MBIT CUP (Indian Walls. 
CcHft- Third rouneb l P s wmrn lUSf « 
R Dragomir (Rom) 6-2. 6-2: V Wum 
(USI bt D Van Roost (Sal) 6-4. 6-1 Oiiar 
tanffak S Qraf IGer i W N Zvereva i Bela) 
6-3. 6-0. 

Rugby Union 

MMWENTATIVE MATCH: East MM- 
lanas 40 Ba/barla/H 50 
CHELTIHHAM AND DLOUCKSTEH 
CUR Hi 1 m H—*i flgrttnid 37 Bnsaii 20 


L F A . 
1 333 as 
0 389 199 

3 368 242 

4 356 270 

6 an 334 

• 234 152 
0 341 401 
« 388 372 

8 312 305 

9 283 370 
311 224 430 
0 13 2S4 510 


Golf 

BAHAMA CUP lAgadrfcMrfm* 
t |W Mia* m >M Wit'll n i l fSA/Morj bt 
RRusaffUiR Karisson ( Scot’S wwi 65. 68: J 
x»WY B H — ml ISAfUOt} a S 
SrJwM Ccjfca (Gar) 68. 70: C HocsaTT 
Bara (ft/Owftl bt C WniteiawiN Henning 
|SA) 89. 68: T HMwRMl ff »mh> : 
(Zim/SA) in S BainstereUM'A J*mener 
15(31 69. 711. 

Badminton 

ALL ENOLAMD CHAMPIONSHIPS (Bit. 
Itungbamj- ta SeeonA re—* P Oade 
CMrimwi (Den) K Fung Pennadi <T«U 
15-5. 16-13. turn Jam (CMnai K D Pe- 
tysms (Nod! 15-3, 15-3, H H i n A n mu 
(loool bt P Janum (Deni.iS-1.. 15-6, 
IB-13: Ora Ewe HHk (Mai) W A SC yam 
Gupa IMUM 15-4. 15-4: 1 Sanaa (Mail Cl 
T Sooaart (Own 17-lfl. 15-8: Tcng Hock 
Kh (llal] a X Totranav (lAri tS-4. 1W: 
Cha Hera 'Cm mi a l WS»ya (tnool 
15-7. 15-13. P-e Htij w tan — lOm) bl H 
huyten (Bell 1S-4. 1H. » Q yy l gluil <W- 
081 01 K Fangul (Den) 1S-* 1S-1: Wara 
Cboora H» (Moll bt D Hall (Engi 15-n. 
15-1: J VM DQk |WMm> bt SMIP Onto 
(Japanl 15-8. 15*13. A W tra natn (Indol M 
R HasMm i Mall 11-15. 15-4. 15-7; loo 
Vlasra ICwna) Dt N OvtsduR KMma 
(Deni 10-15 15-fl. 15-1. ■ *»** H M) * 
M Conatabto fEogl ,5 - T n ? s - a = 

ICMII M A .Booboh (Deni B-T5 15-8 
75-3. M AfW (inflol 01 J Wora t*4«l ’5-3. 
?5 -Z 

'momma Snood men* fl »«w> 

(Cffnu) bt m Sorensen (On) ll-€. H-4. K 
Mnrgaw (Waka) bt Ptf P*> taw (Maftll-0. 
11-4. Kim Jt-Hyon IS Ker) tx l Janum 


lengthy injury, was delayed 
as he began his comeback 
on the bench. 

Palace looked threadbare 
and down-at-heel but after 
six minutes they led. Dmi- 
tri Kharine foiled to deal 
with a long throw from the 
right and, after Neil Emb- 
len saw a shot blocked, the 
ball fell to Hermann Hrei- 
darsson who smacked it 
into the for comer. 

It was the first Premier- 
ship goal Palace had scored 




Vialli — first league win 


■ Netfll 1 1-7. 11-4; M Mmih (DO"! tn A 
Popat ( India 1 11 — t 17-10. Dal Tn (Ciunaf 
M Un CNu Yin (Tan 11-3 11-Z C M art in 
|Dwi| R S Wnn (Scot) 1i-i. 11-0. Md- 
la— id Undo) M Mifto Tanaka iJaoan) 
11-4. 11-a. r HAurt n a (N31 tx n Cfioud- 
nary ifndi i%-4. 11-1. Wara Chan iCnma) 
m t Rasmussen room n-b. n-a. n—iiu 
Mra (China) M A Wecksmnn |Fmi 11-10 
i1-i. S Iwii tO (indoi m Ranana Yonn- 
kura iJaoanie-M. 11-2. 11-3: LJdb »a 
(5 Kri m Soon non (Japan) >-il. iv-6. 
n-2; Jo Zhaoytra (Crana) bl E Karachkov 
(Bus! 11-3. 1 1-8. VaacWm Mfaal (Japan) tx 
A SofKKxgoara iDoni 11-8. 11-5. M Air- 
dma |Imo) b> cmh.ro onaaka iJapanj 

11-4 11-1 

Basketball 

HSAi Now York B5 Orlando 78. Chicago 
106 Miami 91: Houston 97 Danas 91; Mil- 
wauWB 77 washlngkm 53. Son Amnia 79 
Nct» Jersey 78. Danvor 76 Phoenlk IPO: 
Seattle 111 Toronto 93. 

Bowls 

HOMS MTCRHATIOKAL CHAMPfOH- 
SWPS (Swanswi: hM 124 walaa 

91 [Irp nrai.M n ra h a m tjr S Hons 23-11. 
D CortdB tt R Yraam 28-14 J Dakar M P 
Ftotxrfl 20-11 S a non drma wiih J Orcana- 
lado 13-19. N Booth ksn to M Anatty 
16-17. 9 M cCtoy dt J Pries 18-17. 


in open play for 588 min- 
utes but only briefly did it 
sustain their optimism as 
within 10 minutes Chelsea 
twice exposed their falter- 
ing back line. 

In the 14th minute Gian- 
franco Zola's corner was at- 
tacked by Frank Sinclair 
and Vialli bundled home the 
loose ban. Soon afterwards 
Vialli cleverly sent in Zola 
and enabled his compatriot 
to make his ™7it on the 
scoresbeet for the first time 
since November 26. 

Palace continued to a tt ack 
with some spirit, Embien 
wasting a decent opening 
and Simon Rodger drawing 
a fine reaction save from 
Kharine, though It was dear 
they would need to take 
every one of their chances. 
On the stroke of half-time 
Chelsea extended their lead 
when the Zola-Vudli combi- 
nation put the manager In 
for his second. 

Chalaaa (4-4-2): Kharine Sinclair. 
Leboaul, ClArk«. Granville. Petreacu. 
Mama. Wfco. Nowton; Zola. Vialli. 

Cm M l PiHim (5-3-2). Mill on Smith, 
tomoel. EOworlhy. Tuttle. Hretdarmoon: 
Embien, FuDorton. Rod dot Dyer. Brolln. 

M Riioy (Leedo) 


Cycling 


>«• INaoars to vi- 
cny 19* SUnt 1 T 5»eH (Bell Uapai Shr 
Bmin *Sv)c. Z. A Ten mu [Bali Lena. 3. S 
0 ‘Grady (Aua) Gan; 4. f Uonc^ayin (Frl 
Gan: 5. C Capelic (Fr) C4lite. 8 R Me- 
Eran IAusi Rabobank: ?. A Marffn-Peidi- 
guero iSpl Kelme. 8. E Conam (11) Poll l, 9. 
L Jalabert (Fr) Once. 10. E Uagmen (Fr) 
Francome dm Jem all asnra lima Leerl- 
hy«wrA i Vandcnoruuaio I5hr i3mln 
35 soe. 2. Jaiobnrt M lime. 3, B Bosoardln 
/SwJttJ Fesffna 29. 4, L Pufaur (Sims) Fp- 
sbna bt 5. L Au# lEstoma) C35HW 30: 5. A 
Zvedff iSwlD) feme no 31:0 Grady 37; B. 
C Moreau (Frl Fvanna 3S. S. B Juitcn IUS) 
CdUKs * 0 . 10. Tchmil 42 
TOUtSHO-ADfOATTCO iSotrmiol FM- 
■tty 1 laaden (IMtanl. 1. G BaMwd (ft) 
3hr 27mm £5aoc. T L M<ru«laeii (Den): 3 
R PM no ill)- 4 . R Sumnnon (Don): 5. E 
Fagglano |l!j: fi. F Casagraede (III - 7. L 
MtoSBMi III): 8. 0 Konyw (RlCI: 9 K 
Uoerenodu! |NMhi. 1C. A Forrigaia (Ri all 
sung ume 


Ice Hockey 


sopnjuova rm-aitm ara ai 

Newcastle 4 Ayr 5: Noflin-jftani 4 Slwfliow 
4 |ol). O ro om * Boningsukd 3 Marwrms* 
tot 4 lot). Biin*n«ll 3 Ca.diH & 


BRTTMM NATIONAL LAAOUBi Ptoy 
aHm Onto A: Ptodov 7 Murroyftofd 5: 
Stougn 4 Kingston 4 lot). Group Bi Cardiff 
4 PMnrborough 17. 

HHLI Detroit 3 Boston 6: NY islanders 2 
Buffalo 2: PhlledelpMa 2 New Jersey 2: 
Phooniv 3 Los Angeles 4 

Nordic Siding 

WORLD CUP (Falun. Sweden) Wn iwihp 
ero ee eei w tm i low fre eatyl a i 1. L law 
ana (Huai 13mm 09 Tsoc. z S Belmondo 
(It) 1115.3. 3. J Ghopalova (Hun) 13.15 4. 

Snooker 

THAILAND MASTKRS (Bangkok): 
null A Ml— an— (Scot) M R 
O'Sullivan (Eng) 5-). J Parrott (Eng) bt & 
LOO [Engl 5-3 K Doherty (Ltd) bt J Wat- 
lone (Dial) 5-4, N Bond (Eng) bl S Davto 
(EngiS-3 


Fixtures 


Football 


RVMAN LBAQUMi AM MamAera Cup> 
Foarth round) Baraham Wood v Yeedlng 

(730). * 

Basketball 

MATIOMAL LHAOUb Wmhm Hrol Mv- 

bdom Scolltiarne V thamoo Vallny (? 0} 

Cricket 

MFTH TUT [bvo days) ’—Wmi Weal 
indteo v England I7.D5). 

Ice Hockey 

— HTi aH NATIONAL I— PLAV- 
OPPB: ttowp ■: ledord v Fm> (7 33). 

• Periai Misla. coach o> the Albanian Orel 
divtskm toot&all dub Partkanl Tirana, waa 
m • coma yenevday Mor being start an] 
aarloualy wowndod The 4(Vyoar-?td ter- 
mer Internal tonal goalkeeper was shat by 
a neighbour who later odminod » the 
crime and oo*d l( had been ' (or panmna! 
reasons' 

• The skier Werner Franz looka dotm- 
mmed to odd dm name tn (he tong fat gt 
Austrian World Cup wtonore min seeeon 
posting me lasieet imo m final dawn mu 
(raining in Crane lAjniana. SwIinHona 
imstorday. Franz, who travelled wtm the 
powerful Austrian squad to ffm Nagano 
Olympics but rumor rood, producod tho 
day'c top limo m too second ol two Iruning 
runs, bliizlng down me 3.B7D.m«ie Na- 

iterate course m 2 rein lUIeoc. 


Football 



Fr - «■ 

to England s 

W01 



E NGLAND’S hopes of 

staging the World Cup 

in aoW were gwea a 

huge lift yesterday ^hen the 
Elfa president said Jat hL 
“personal wish” was for Eng- 
ta»ri to win the battle to stage 
foe competition- _ 

“By the year 2006 it tem 
have been 40 years since Eng; 
land hosted the tournament, 
said Joao Havelange outside 
10 Downing Street aftera 
meeting with the Prime Min- 
ister Tony Blair. 

“The decision will be made 
by the Fife executive in June 
2000. It’s my personal wish 
that on that day it will be de- 
cided t he* the World Cup 2006 
win indeed take place here in 
England. . 

' “We are well' aware that 
Rw gianri is the mother of foot- 
ball, the cradle of the game. 
Mr Blair has confirmed that a 
centrepiece of the bid would 
be a new Wembley stadium, 
tha most important ele m ent 
of this bid and something that 
RngRanri win be proud Of." 

The announcement came 
after Havelange spent SO min- 
utes riiornsing England's bid 
with the Prime Minister, the 
sports minister Tony Banks 
anti nffipials of the FootbaD 
Association. It was the first 
visit to England by the 82- 
year-old Fife president, who 
will retire before the vote is 
taken.. 

The announcement was un- 
usually unequivocal for a 
man schooled in the diplo- 
macy of international sport 
and It reflects a vocal 
anfi-Gmman ..lobby that, is 


developing among national 

fe S?Sirn«i thatElWfcmd 
fens at this summer's World 
^fll effectively be on 
trial “All fans are ambassa- 
dor for the country.” he said. 
‘■The fens have a crucial part 
In persuading world footbaB. 
tbatwe have the best fens and 
tho best same in the wona. 

“It?a cSlectlw effort and 
everyone has to be aware of_ 
their individual role in it. 

Havelange's words also put 
extra pressure on the FA and 
the Sports Council to con- 
clude successfully a £246 mil- 
lion deal to rebuild Wembley, 
something which has been 
placed in doubt with a 
reported offer from Arsenal 
to buy Wembley for 
£125 minion- 

Two other countries — Ger- 
many and South Afrtca 
have officially declared their 
SStiontobid, with possible 
attempts from Brazil, Egypt 
and Morocco in the pipeline. 

Germany’s campaign has 
stuttered after a strong start 
and although South Africa is 
a strong sentimental choice 
there are fears over security, 
given possible political devel- 
opments in the republic and 
fin pnriai questions over its 

L n 4- n Pdnnnato -ftM 


ability to renovate -old 
stadiums. 

• Middlesbrough routed 
Swindon 6-0 to jump from 
third to the top of the First 
Division last night at the Riv- 
erside Stadium. Two goals 
apiece from Alun Armstrong, 
Neil Maddison and Marco 
Branca meant Boro went 
level on points with Notting- 
ham Forest but one better in 

total goals-scored. 


Stein explains 
Gascoigne deal 


P AUL GASCOIGNE'S ad- 
viser Mel Stein last 
night admitted that he 
does not expect the England 
midfielder to be with Rangers 


at the end of the season but 
said that if Gascoigne were to 
agree to join Crystal Palace it 
would be, on loan with an op- 
tion for a pe rm anent move. 

Rangers have agreed to sell 
Gascoigne to the Premiership 
stragglers for £3 million, with 
further money based on ap- 
pearances. But he may not 
agree to join Palace and Stein 
expects other clubs to join the 
race to sign him. 

Stein said: “The idea is that 
if a deal is instructed there 
should be a loan until the end 
of the season and if Palace go 
down Paul would not be 
obliged to stay. He wouldn’t 
be obliged to stay if they stay 
up either, but the idea was for 
it to be a loan with an agreed 
option al a certain price.” 

Stein stressed that Gas- 
coigne will not make a deci- 
sion until he regains full fit- 
ness and that he would need 
to know who Is going to be in 
charge of the playing side at 
Selhurst Park if Mark Gold- 
berg finds the £27 million he 
needs to complete the take- 
over of the club: he now has 
until May 29 to do so. 

Bolton Wanderers yester- 
day transfer-listed their for- 
mer Middlesbrough mid- 
fielder Jamie Pollock. "There 
Is a problem that isn’t goin^ 
to be sorted out and it’s in our 
interest to part company.” he 
said. “My career has come to 
a standstUL" 

Meanwhile Bolton have 


Peter Beardsley back. Man- 
chester City, who have de- 
cided not to extend the loan 
period of the former England 
international, also allowed 
the former Leeds defender 
Paul Beesley to join West 
Brom on loan yesterday. Al- 
bion -have - also secured the 
Sheffield Wednesday defender 
Steve NicoL on loan. 

The Leicester City manager 
Martin O’Neill yesterday told 
Portsmouth to find £400.000 to 
sign Steve Qaridge today or 
he will sen him to Charlton 
Athletic. The- Portsmouth- 
born striker has been on loan 
at Fratton Park for eight 
weeks. 

REPUBLIC OP IRELAND SQUAD (v 

czecn Republic in Olomouc on March 2SV 
C»*an (Nswcaatlo). A Kofi* (Shaft u); 
Ca*r /Tot tenham). Kanra (Blackburn), 
fWlmbledon). Brow (Cov- 
en&y). Han, Mayfara, Q Krfiy (all 
Leads ). Hardy (Wrexhainj. Caraloy, 
D MapJb oto Partly). Kanw ma gh (Stoke). 
KftiaeOa (Charlton). Mol raijMlii iPorta- 
moulh) Farr ally lEvenon). Quinn 
(Sunderland). CoanoHy (Fdyenoord), 
JE?"** *> (Liverpool). 
Doff (Blackburn). KBbane (West Brom). 


Cycling 



Jalabert and weather set to give 
Vandenbroucke his stiffest test 


Wimam Fotharingham 
to Vichy 


— Paris-Nice race lead- 
- er’s Jersey is white — in 
pare contrast to the Tour 
ae France’s maillot jaune — 
but some of the 135 cyclists 
SJ to* **s year’s field are 
bitterly Joking that it is be- 
rause the “Race To The 
Sun" has become the race 
through the snow. 

Yesterday morning, as 
the peloton rolled past fields 
of snow outside the start 
town of Nevers, the orga- 
msere were already busy 
denying that today's stage 
Bnfeh, on top of the Col de 
la Republique above St 
Etienne, may be cancelled 
because of fool weather. 

The stage is likely to p™- 

^ ^ear-old 5S 
}? Q a der -Bel gi am » s Frank 

rfw de ? b ^ cke ’ his 

stiffest test of the week 

The uphill finish is perfect 
for the three-times winner 
Laurent Jalabert, who was 

dav ^ v Ve I nerBy Fester- 

jay as Vandenbroncke’s 

Mapd team fought to keen 
control of the rare. P 

T J" F 'T nch cycling slang 
Jalabert spent the day dans 
'“JauieuU (in an armchaS 

soakin E-wet. freez- 
ing-cold one. It wasS 


aqueous 
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for its r 

soaked ii 
The hi 
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through 
in dee 
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As the 
2,400m 
ambush 
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SPORTS NEWS 15 


f^ 0 .* t ^ le ^ run ^ en Barmy Army of kids and misfits, 
today’s lot is middle class and middle England 



Frank Keating 


I NDIA beat Australia by a 

Madras. The Australians 
whuige about the umpir- 
mg. So what’s new? Nothing 
much except that it makes^ 
change for an Anglo-Saxon 


umpire, in this case England's 
George Sharp, to be given, as 
our headline bad it vesterday 
"the evil eye" by Anglo-Saxon 
players in a Test on the 
subcontinent 

This winter marks the loth 
anniversary of the presumed 
abyss in these matters when, 
on England’s 1967-88 tour of 
Pakistan. Chris Broad refused 
to walk in Lahore and, in the 
next Test in Faisalabad, Mike 
Getting had hjs infamous run- 
in with Shakoor Rana. 

Since then there have been 
third umpires, television 
replays, match referees, an in- 
ternational panel and more 
handsome recompense for 
umpires . . . and yet the job 
seems if anything more 


fraught and thankless, espe- 
cially with zoom-lensed slo-mo 
cameras from every angle in- 
discriminately promiscuous 
in turn for prosecution and 
defence. 

The really astonishing 
thing, as we shall see over the 
next few days In Barbados, is 
that umpires get it right far 
more often than not. 

Poor Sharp has had a partic- 
ularly awkward baptism. His 
first Test. England v India at 
Trent Bridge in 1996. had the 
visitors seething regularly 
during a long day’s 200-odd 
stand between Nasser Hus- 
sain and Mike Atherton. Last 
summer in his second Test at 
Old Trafford he had to adjudi- 
cate in a split second on the 


"catch" from Greg Blewett 
which Hussain at slip scooped 
(or didn't) off the rurf. Replays 
couldn’t prove him wrong, but 
the decision rankled and fes- 
tered with the Australians — 
perhaps till Madras this 
week? 

Sharp certainly looks the 
part: solid, unfazed, straight- 
gazed. In "real life” be is a son 
of the soil, a director of GSB 
Loams, which supplies turf 
for sports Gelds. 

He was Northamptonshire’s 
hardy-perennial stumper for 
18 summers (caught 563, 
stumped 90, batting average 
20). Wicketkeepers make for 
good umpires — schooled Ln 
unswerving concen (ration 
(and patience) In. the very can- 


non's mouth. On the firsr- 
class list of late have been 
such staunch placemen as 
Barry* Meyer, Ray Julian and 
David Evans, and before them 
were such stalwarts of the lore 
as. ollhand. Fred Price, Harry 
Elliott. Paddy Corrall and pos- 
sibly the most judic ious in- 
dex-Gngered arbitrator of all, 
Syd Builer. 

Buller was Worcester- 
shire’s pre-war wicketkeeper 
(caught 178, stumped 71) 
whose playing career was cut 
short in 1939 when be was 
seriously injured in a car 
crash during a match against 
Essex at Chelmsford in which 
his team-mate Charles Bull 
was killed. Sharp was luckier 
(though, probably just as trau- 


matised) in 1969 when, as a 

county tyro of 19. be was a 
passenger in his Geordie com- 
patriot's Austin I800thenigbt 
Colin Milbum drove into a 
lorry’ at Moulton. Milburn lost 
his eye. his glorious cricket- 
ing cut offat a stroke, but 
Sharp was unscratched. 

Can it really be just a fort- 
night till the eighth anniver- 
sary' of Milbu m’s sudden 
death at 48 in a pub car-park in 
Durham? Be sure that Ollie’s 
name will crop up by the hour 
in Barbados these next few 
days, and rum punches will be 
ra ised to his utter grandeur, 
however unfulfilled. When- 
ever on the happy island, 
which was as often as he 
could. Milbum was truly 


loved as one of their own. The 
tragi-heroic Falstafflan was 
perforce one of the first (and 
certainly the most popular) ex 
player travel couriers, a 
pioneer of the phenomenon 
which has, to all intents. Eng- 
land beginning a "home" Test 
today. 

Forget the uny. over-des- 
perate and usually drunken 
Barmy Army of ragged UK 
kids 3nd misf its: today's lot in 
Bridgetown is middle class 
and middle-aged and middle 
England. The players and 
press refer to them with dis- 
paraging semi-affection as 
Winks — and the Winks cele- 
brate their 20 th anniversary 
this winter. 

The begetter of the term was 


Pat Gibson of the Daily Ex- 
press. who. sitting on the bal- 
cony of Sydney’s Chateau 
Commodore Hotel with Peter 
Smith of the Mail and Terry 
Brindle of the Yorkshire Post 
looked down at a horde of Brits 
arriving for next day's SCO 
Test. "Travel firm. Wankers 
Incorporated?" suggested Pat 
At once. Winks it was: one old 
MCC bod hobbling from the 

bus on a cane t"Look. a Wink 
on a stick" i: another un- 
steadily duty -freed ("a tiddly 
Wink"): one sunburned from 
the Colombo stop-over ("a pin- 
kie Winkle”) and so on. 

See them in Barbados today, 
winter-white and blinking m 
the hot sun. Or. rather, 
wink in - 


Cricket 



West Indies v England: fifth Test 

Moment of 
truth for 
sullen skip 

Mike Sehrey in Bridgetown says that 
Michael Atherton’s captaincy is at stake 


A nyone, journalist 
or punter, who ap- 
proached Allan Bor- 
der before he led Aus- 
tralia into a Test match ran 
the risk of multiple lacer- 
ations from a tongue lik e a 
razor. They called him Cap- 
tain Grumpy but understood 
that it was just AB cranking 
himself up for a big effort. 

England’s own Captain 
Grumpy was also in one of his 
enigmatic and monosyllabic 
moods before team practice 
yesterday morning but. like 


Nothing less than 
a win will do — lose 
and England in 
all probability will 
have a new captain 


Border, Michael Atherton is 
to be forgiven if he is edgy. 

Today’s fifth Test is the 
crunch, one of the most im- 
portant games of his 51 Tests 
in charge. Nothing less than a 
win will do. Draw and West 
Indies will retain the Wisden 
Trophy: lose and England will 
in all probability have a new 
captain this summer. 

Four years ago, under Ath- 
erton, Rn gianri came to Bar- 
bados after a Test nightmare 
in Trinidad. In front of fer- 
vent English support, they 
stormed the apparently im- 
pregnable Fort Bridgetown. 

It was stirring stuff, fuelled 
by Alec Stewart’s innings of 
118 and 143 — irresistible bat- 
ting — and wonderful bowling 
from Angus Fraser, who took 
eight for 75 in the first in nin g s . 
But it was a one-off irrelevant 
in the context of a series 
which h ad already been lost 

This, though, is different, 
with everything to play for. i 
“We have happy memories of 
Bridgetown.” said Atherton. 
“Th e vibes are good, we feel 
positive and we know the sup- 
port will be fantastic. But this 


is so much bigger a game than 
four years ago, and it will be a 
test of the team to see if they 
can play to their maximum 
when they need to.*' 

At least seven and probably 
eight of the side who played in 
that game will be named in 
this morning’s team En gland 
gambled heavily in the fourth 
Test at Bourda and lost This 
time, osx a pitch which prom- 
ises to be the best of the series, 
there will be no tinkering with 
the strategy of attrition which 
was abandoned in Guyana. 

It means that the ha tting 
line-up will remain the same. 
Jack Russell will continue to 
keep wicket and Andy Cad- 
dick will return in place of 
one of the two spinners. 

The option of having Stew- 
art take over the gloves in 
order to play an extra bowler 
— or batsman — is the great 
talking point among the 
10.000-odd supporters who 
have flooded the island But 
the subject would have been 
given very short shrift at the 
selection meeting last night. 

“He has been the one great 
strength we have had with 
the hat,” said Atherton. “To 
have scored the runs he has 
done under the circumstances 
is a fine performance and we 
would not want to weaken 
that Nor has he kept wicket 
for a while." 

There would have been 
trepidation about batting 
Robert Croft at seven. Al- 
though there is a case for bis 
off-spin — West Indies’ indu- 
I sion of Clayton Lambert 
brings four left-handers into 
their top six — Phil TufheU's 
attritions! skills were a key 
factor here last time and are 
likely to be so again. 

Barbados lost a high-scor- 
ing match to Guyana on this 
pitch a couple of weeks ago, 
when Shivnarme Chander- 
pauL Lambert and Philo Wal- 
lace — also recruited to the 
side here — scored centuries. 
That strip turned on the first 
day, as previous Test pitches 
have, but that is a function of 
dampness and. when it bums 
off. the surface flattens. 



Rugby Union 




Glove affair — Jack Russell will not be shaded by Alec Stewart behind the stumps 


Rather Bridgetown helps the 
seaxners, particularly early on. 
As a result, captains tend to 
put the opposition In — 10 
tunes in the past u matr.htx; — 
although the success rate, 
three wins against seven de- 
feats, hardly justifies the strat- 
egy. Atherton will want to bat 
first and weather the storm as . 


he and Stewart did last time, spin relegated to the bench, 
when they shared an opening But the changes to the batting 


standofl71. 

With Brian Lara in charge, 
there is no telling these days 
quite what West Indies will 


line-up, particularly the addi- 
tion of Lambert a 36-year-old 
who played one Test seven 
years ago and was not chosen 


do, but they seem certain to again; show a lack of faith in 
revert to foe old battering- their run-scoring ability de- 


Paul Weaver in Port Elizabeth on a breakdown in discipline 

Partying Pakistanis 
may be sent packing 


ram of four Cast bowlers, with 
Dlnanath Ramnarine's leg- 


Badminton 


spite their overwhelming win 
at Bourda. 


Golf 


PHOTOGRAPH: CUVE MASON 

There is such doubt that 
there was talk yesterday of 
Jimmy Adams becoming 
wicketkeeper, in view of 
David Williams’s indifferent 
form with gloves and bat, and 
of Roland Holder entering the 
fray. That would be a case ncrt 
just of belt and braces but 
bicycle-clips as welL 


HWO Pakistan players 

■ face disciplinary action 

■ for late-night drinking 

and partying in South Africa. 
But Shoaib Akhtar and Fazl-e- 
Akbar, who may be sent 
home, yesterday flew with the 
rest of the tour party from Jo- 
hannesburg to Bulawayo for a 
two-Test series against 
Zimbabwe. , . 

On arrival at the team hotel 
last night the coach Haroon 
Rashid said: “We will decide 
what action to take in the 
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next day or two, but sending 
them home is certainly an 
option.” 

The captain Rashid T-atif 
said: ‘Tve told the players 
enough Is enough. I want total 
commitment and if that is 
lacking there fe no shortage of 
talent back home. We have to 
set an example at some time 
or else Pakistan cricket is 
never going to be the disci- 
plined force it could be.” 

Latif, whose side were 
heavily beaten by South Af- 
rica in the third and last Test 
hare at St George’s Park to 
level the series 1-L has also 
spoken to some senior players 
about ignoring an 11pm team 
curfew. It is possible that 
Shoaib and Fazl. both young 
players, have been made 
scapegoats for a complete 
breakdown of discipline 
within the party. 

“If the off-field behaviour is 
going to affect the perfor- 
mances an the field. I don’t 
want such players in my 
team,” Latif said. 

This is not the first time 
Shoaib has been in trouble. 


Despite his notable success on 
the Pakistan A tour to Eng- 
land last year he did not go to 
Paxiaila for the Sahara Cup 
gamt* against India He is 
regarded by many as the fast- 
est bowler in Test cricket and 
stunned Sooth Africa with a 
five-wicket first-innings 
return in Durban to set up 
victory in the second Test ear- 
lier this month. 

FazL arrived in Smith Af- 
rica as a replacement for Mo- 
hammad Akram, who with 
Saqlain Musbtaq was injured 
after allegedly visiting a Jo- 
hannesburg night-spot. 

The Test at Wanderers was 
delayed for a day after both 
players claimed they had 
been mugged. However, they 
have been unable to provide a 
plausible explanation of how 
and when foe mugging took 
platte and could not give a de- 
scription of their attackers. 

The South Africa police are 
still waiting for sworn state- 
ments and a former bouncer 
has claimed he saw the play- 
ers In a club on the night of 
the alleged muring. 


Morgan beaten 
by top seed 
after being left 
home alone 


Richard Jago 
in Bi r min gha m 

K elly Morgan, the 
only British player to 
reach the third round of the 
women’s singles at the 
Yon ex All England Champi- 
onships, was knocked ont 
by the top seed Gong Zhi- 
chao at the National Indoor 
Arena here yesterday. 

The 22-year-old from Car- 
diff attacked boldly and led 
6-5 in the second game bnt 
the Chinese player’s defen- 
sive «v>ll proved decisive 
and she won 11-3, 11-7. 

Earlier Morgan, whose fit- 
ness and confidence have 
improved greatly in the past 
year since lottery funding 
enabled her to return from a 
two-year exile in Denmark 
and France, beat Malaysia's 
Law Pei Pei 11-0, 11-4. 

Darren Hall, the best 
home hope in the men’s 
singles, lost 15-11, 15-1 to 
the swift Malaysian left- 
hander Wong Choong Han- 


Ballesteros finds rhythm but 
Africans take curtain-raiser 


Gordon Richardson 
in Agadir 

^EVERIANO Ballesteros 
^wwas a losing captain yes- 
terday as his eight-man Euro- 
pean team were defeated 3-1 
in the Sahara Cup by an Afri- 
can side led by Zimbabwe’s 
Tony Johnstone in foe cur- 
tain-raiser to the Moroccan 
Open, which starts today. 

The Spaniard was, however, 

in upbeat mood after a 
sprightly start to the season — 
ninth and 10th in Dubai and 
Qatar — which he continues 
to attribute to swimming’s ef- 
fect on his back. ‘Tm doing 
aerobics and stretching exer- 
cises but it’s the back crawl 
that is making foe difference.” 

He retu rned a one-under-par 
71 with his compatriot Miguel 
Angel Jimenez as they lost by 
two to Johnstone and the 
South African Roger Wessels. 

Costantino Rocca and 
Thomas Bjorn were six under 
in beating the South Africans 
Nic Henning and Clinton 
Whitelaw by three strokes. 
But Germany’s' Sven Struver 
and Alex Cejka (70) lost to foe ; 
South African Jeff Hawkes 


and Morocco's Younes El Has- 
sani (68). and Raymond Rus- 
sell and the Swede Robert 
Karisson (68) lost by three to 
Wayne Westner, the South 
African playing with bor- 
rowed clubs, and the Moroc- 
can Mohamed Makroun. 

Russell contracted hepatitis 
A in Thailand and is on anti- 
biotics for 10 days, only liq- : 
uids for five, and no alcohol I 
or dairy products until June. 
The Scot will be hoping for 
better things today inside 
King Hassan's plnk-walled 
palace grounds. 



More than 
just a wing 


leuan Evans will play 
no more for Wales. 

Robert Armstrong 

pays his respects 

I EDAN EVANS’s retire- 
ment from the Wales 
team, announced in Car- 
diff yesterday, has put 
the increasingly tawdry 
world of rugby politics in its 
proper perspective, remind- 
ing everyone that the game 
depends on its players and 
not administrators to sell it- 
self to the public. 

Evans, 34 next week, has 
another 14 months on his 
contract with Bath, whom 
he joined from Llanelli last 
summer, but after 11 sea- 
sons in the service of Wales 
and the Lions, with whom 
he enjoyed three highly 
productive tours, he has 
taken the tough decision to 
step down. One of the most 
prolific Test wings of the 
century,, this modest man 
from Pontardulais will be 
an impossible act to follow. 

“There comes a time 
when logic, not emotion, 
dictates your future plans.” 
he said yesterday. “Inter- 
national rugby has had a 
massive influence on my 
life bat there comes a time 


when your body and mind 
cry enough Is enough.” 

Wings do not come much 
better than Evans, who not 
only scored 33 tries in a. 
Welsh-record 72 Test ap- 
pearances but also set an 
impeccable example as a 
modern sporting hero. 

An Intelligent analyst of 
the game blessed with blis- 
tering pace and a deceptive 
side-step, a razor-sharp 
tackier and committed 
team man. captain of Wales 
in a record 28 internation- 
als. Evans added to his im- 
pressive list of hononrs 
with a triumphant appear- 
ance in the European Cup 
final against Brive less 
than six weeks ago. 

His brilliance as a Test 
finisher is more impressive 
for the fact that his career 
coincided with a calam- 
itous decline in Wales’s for- 
tunes which forced their 
three-quarters to live off 
meagre rations. 

Among the many vital 
tries he scored, two stand 
out. He left David Campese 
with egg all over his fea- 
tures when he scored the 
try that clinched the Test 
series for the 1989 Lions in 
Australia, and against Eng- 
land in 1993 he left Rory 
Underwood for dead with a 
long-range try that earned 
Wales a 10-9 victory. 


Premiership: Gloucester 22 Wasps 1 5 

The Shed goes 
into gloat mode 


Paid Rees 

T HE Gloucester f ai t h f ul 
taunted Wasps with 
chants of "You’re going 
down” after the centre Rich- 
ard Tombs waltzed through 
some indifferent tackling to 
ensure victory over foe cham- 
pions at Kingsholm’. 

It was just as well for foe 
Shed because their promised 
warm reception for Lawrence 
Dallaglio had not been needed 
after the England captain 
withdrew because of a neck 
injury. 

He was well out of it as 
Wasps found themselves 10 
points down in as many min- 
utes after their early spell of 
pressure was broken when foe 
Gloucester scrum-half Scott 
Benton broke away from his 
own 25 In a move which 
gained 60 yards. Mark Maple- 
toft gave Gloucester the lead 
with a penalty before Benton 
again exposed uncertainty in 
the Wasps defence- His chip j 
to foe corner was run into | 
touch and from the line-out, 
the home forwards drove the 
lock Rob Fidler over the line. 

Gloucester’s eye for foe 
counter-attack overloaded the 
Wasps defence, but they 


somehow managed to hang on 
for the rest of the half 
through a combination of foe 
home side’s over-elaboration 
and poor handling and some 
inspired defence. 

Wasps scored their first 
points just before foe interval 
when Gareth Rees kicked a 
penalty. 

After foe interval Wasps 
produced their best move of 
the match, a flowing sequence 
which started near their own 
line and resulted in a try for 
the No. 8 Peter Scrivener. 

But, in a match riddled 
with knock-ons. petty in- 
fringements and whistle. 
Tombs then popped up with 
the decisive try. 

Wasps were awarded a rash 
of penalties at foe end and la- 
boriously fashioned a try for 
foe replacement Mike Friday. 

SCORERS: OlouMStan Trim: Fidler. 
johnwn. Tomes B o —i h M Maplwofl 
2. Penalty: MapieioH. Waspn Tries* 
Friday. Scrivener Cancnriom Rees 
PvmafCy= Reas 

tau wntt tr Catling. Johnson. Fanolua. 
Tombs. 31 Andr6. Mapietoli. Benton: 
Vtfintto. Foriey. Victory. Floler. Cornwell. 
Glanvifle leapt. OjOrron. 66miPl. Carter. 
Oevarein. 

w»p): Sampson rFrioay n-U. 

Grpensloc*. Scrase. Henderson. Rolser 
Rees, Gomarsali (caql Denney. 67p 
Mol toy. Leoia (M Hr hell 7r|. Qreen, 
Weecon. Straw. Walton (Worst ey. 71}. Ions. 
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Clubs will be loyal to union 
under charter. Hall says 

S IR JOHN HALL insisted I towards foe end of foe seasoi 
yesterday that England's Cliff Brittle, chairman of tl 


Ballesteros . . . buoyant 


Premiership clubs will 
remain in the Rugby Football 
Union despite their plan to se- 
cure independent negotiating 
rights with television and 
major sponsors, writes Robert 
Armstrong. 

The Newcastle chairman ac- 
knowledged the RFLTs con- 
tinuing role as foe regulatory 
body after unveiling a elute 
charter which stipulates that 
players must be contracted to 
clubs only and not foe RFU. 
“There will be no break- 
away," said Sir John, who 
confirmed that the clubs 
would take the RFU to court. 

One of foe charter’s more 
controversial proposals is to 
stage Five Nations matches 


towards the end of foe season. 

CliffBrittle, chairman of the 
RFU management board, said 
he was disappointed that Don- 
ald Kerr, chairman of English 
First Division Rugby, had 
rejected a new offer from 
European Rugby Clubs Lim- 
ited designed to entice English 
dubs to take part in European 
competition over foe next four 
seasons- 

“The union reiterates its de- 
sire for the clubs to partici- 
pate in the European Cup and 
allow Bath to defend its title 
□ext season," Brittle said. 

Meanwhile, Sir John is con- 
templating a move to a larger 
ground. ”We have outgrown 
Kingston Park and must look 
at what we’re doing from 
grass-roots level upwards." 
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Premiership 


West Ham United 1 , Manchester United 1 

Scholes goal 
makes point 


David Lacey 


mm we l 

by 1 

Mm*? 


WELL-TAKEN goal 
by Paul Scholes 
steadied Manches- 


were again exposed at the dipped toward the top Gar cor- 
back. this time by a pass from ner of the net Sduneichel 
Rio Ferdinand that found mariag pri to flick the ball, to 
Eyal Berkovlc in space less safety, 
than 12 yards from goal. The Manchester United's most 
Israeli decided, wrongly, to encouraging moment of the 
dribble the ball into the net half came in the 43rd minute, 


United last dribble the ball into the net half came in the 43rd minute, 
t after a weak- and the chance seemed to when Cole outpaced Ferdi- 
am team had. have been wasted but, after nand through the middle and 


ened West Ham team had have been wasted but after 
taken an early lead and doml- Berkovlc had been blocked by 
nated much of the first hour. Teddy Sheringham, Trevor 
Scholes equalised in the 65th Sinclair drove the rebound 

past SchmeicheL 


Berkovlc had been blocked by seemed likely to score until 
Teddy Sheringham, Trevor determined pressure from 


Scholes equalised in the 65th S inclair drove the rebound Steve Potts forced him to 
minute, leaving West Earn to past SchmeicheL shoot wide. A minute later, at 

rue their missed chances. ^ the other end, Lampard gath- 

Upton Park became the ered a pass from Lomas be- 

graveyard of Manchester Uni- Then/ WPTP otill fore producing a stunning 20- 

ted’s championship hopes in mcy woiooun yard shot that Schmeichel 

awaiting their first 

found them content to aig m ^ For the second hair Bergu- 

for a draw if necessary, v/irtnrv civor I InitoH son replaced McClalr with 

Three points beckoned, nev- viutur y uvtfl meu Ben Thornley and had 

ertheless. West Ham have lost j n tfap Prpmfprchin Scholes playing deeper, astea- 
only one league match at 1,1 URS nomiwagj, sibiy to pick up Lampard's 
home this season, but they althm mh thp WAV runs. Paradoxically almost, 
were without the suspended ca,u 1 u c a J Scholes wasted no time creat- 
John Hartson, their leading Uarrv/ Rc'Hknnnn’Q ing a scoring chance for hlm- 
scorer, and the past three nan J r ' c ' jrM ° seif; playing onefwos with 
games at Upton Park had side beaan last niqht aieringham and Cole before 
been drawn. They were stall ^ » shooting wide. 

suggested the wait diT h i n ? 1 €Li 0 ?S!ii,J2i 

over United in the Premier- «« did. not favour Manchester 

stop, although the way Harry minht qnnn hp nupr United. A challenge on 
Redknapp’s side began last ■ • »y ‘ «• ***-» i uo wvci s<*meichel that saw Sinclair 
night suggested the wait cautioned left the United goal- 

might soon be over. keeper with a limp and al- 

£ven with Ryan Giggs, Midway through the first most simultaneously Butt 
Gary Pallister, Ronny John- half it was Lampard's turn to hobbled off to be replaced by 
sen and Phil Neville unfit exploit the opposition's lack of John Curtis. j 

Alex Ferguson was able to put cover on the right flank. A Then a glimmer of hope for 





They were still 
awaiting their first 
victory over United 
in the Premiership, 
although the way 
Hany Redknapp’s 
side began last night 
suggested the wait 
might soon be over 


Alex Ferguson was able to put cover on the right flank. A 
out a durable-looking team, simple pass inside Denis Irwin 
But with David Beckham, found Sinclair breaking dear 
Nicky Butt and Brian and had there been a West 


cover on the right flank. A Then a glimmer of hope for 
wimple pass inside Denis Irwin Manchester United. Five min- 
found Sinclair breaking dear utes past the hour, as West 
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United v United . . ■ Trevor Sinclair arrives too late to stop Denis Irwin from making a clearance 
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McClair tending to tuck in be- 
hind the strikers and Scholes. 
West Ham found space on the 
flanks from the outset 
Twice in the opening four 
minu tes May rescued Uni- 


and had there been a West Ham’s defence retreated, 
Ham presence at the for post Sheringham exchanged 
another goal would surely passes with Rarkham before 
have followed after a low cen- finding the perfect pass to 


Aston Villa 0 Barnsley 1 


tre had beaten Schmeichel. 
Certainly West Ham should 


send Scholes through the 
middle. Scholes was almost 


have been further ahead by dispossessed but deftly con- 


ted’s defence. Intercepting a half-time, given the number trolled a rebound off an oat- 


dangerous low cross from of times United gave the bell 
Andy Impey and clearing a away deep in their own half, 
shot from Samassi Abou off Berkovic's reluctance to 
the goal-line after Peter shoot and Abou's poor control 
Schmeichel had failed to hold after he had nutmegged May 
Frank Lampard's drive. But spared Ferguson's off-colour 
the redemption was brief. team further disco mfo rt, and 
In the sixth minute United when a cross from Lomas 


stretched leg before beating 
Lama with a rising shot 

«Mt Han United (3-4-m Lotto; Pons. 
Ferdinand. Pearce; Impay. Lampard, 
Lomas, Lazahdts; Bertovte Abou. Sinclair. 
Ml nebular United (A-3-1-2): 
Scnmelcbel: G Novflia. May. Bare. Irwin; 


Ward strike tightens Tykes’ grip 


Peter White 


team further discomfort, and S&siSSo^ ^ 


i G WWard [Worthing]. 
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ARNSLEY consider- 


ship survival with a hard- 
earned victory at Villa 
Park last night. 

A goal from Ashley Ward 


table. They went into last be in scoring positions, bat 
night's match having con- Yorke’s headed pass some- 
ceded 40 goals in 14 games how eluded both and rolled 
on their travels. Their man- away for a goal-kick. 


ably enhanced their after 17 minutes against ager Danny Wilson was in- Barnsley seemed content 


chances of Premier- 


If you knew how 
much you're being 
overcharged 
for life cover, the 
shock could kill you 


the run of play took Barns- tent on staunching the flow to defend in numbers, but 
ley to within two points of by operating a five-man de- when the opportunity arose 
the two clubs above them in fence as well as three mid- to break quickly they did so 
the table — Tottenham and field men for further with enormous effect. Neil 
Everton. The Yorkshire strength. Redfeam fed Martin Bull- 


the two clubs above them in 
the table — Tottenham and 
Everton. The Yorkshire 
side also have a game in 
hand on both those teams. 

Villa were looking to 
maintain their 100 per cent 
league record since the ap- 


pointment of John Gregory minute when the visitors 
as manager after impres- snatched the lead after a 


As a result Villa had the ock, who threaded a pass 
majority of play in the through Villa's spreadea- 
opening half, but they were gled defence for Martin 
made to pay for some slack Ward to chase, 
defensive play in the 17th Ward, a £1 milli on sign- 


sive victories at home to 
Liverpool and away to 


quick counter-attack. 

There seemed no sign qf a 


Chelsea. Gregory main- Barnsley goal in the open- 
tained before kick-off that' ing spell as Villa pushed 


seven points from Villa’s 
remaining nine games 


forward dominantly. The 
home side had a chance to 


would ensure Premiership lead in the lltb minute. 


If you took out your life cover a while 
ago either to protect your mortgage or your 
family's lifestyle, you could be paying well 
over the odds. 

But now thar Direct Line provides life 
cover, you don’t have to pay through the nose 
anymore. In feet, in only 10 minutes, you could 
be enjoying the same protection you enjoy now. 
for a much smaller monthly cas£ 

All it takes is one call — well even fill the 

forms in for you. 

If you want life cover at a price that won’t 
shock vou, call Direct Line today. 
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CALL ANYTIME 8am to 8pm weekdays and 9am to 5pm weekends. 


football next season. 

Barnsley’s position was 
far more acute, even 
though their recent im- 
proved form had lifted 
them off the foot of the 


O 

A whirlwind 


romance — 
lovely phrase, 
so twirly, you 
can almost 
seethe 
crinolines 
swooshing 
as the couple 

lose their 
hearts to 
each other, 
waltzing to 
the Blue 
Danube. 
Louisa Young 
falls in love 
with love 


when Steve Staunton pro- 
vided a deep cross from the 
left which Dwight Yorke 
headed back inside. 

Both lan Taylor and Ju- 
lian Joachim appeared to 


Ward, a £1 million sign- 
ing from Derby County thfa 
season, darted unchal- 
lenged into the penalty 
area before beating Mark 
Bosnlch with a chipped 
shot which the keeper got a 
hand to but could not pre- 
vent from crossing the 
line. 

Barnsley returned to 
their defensive ploy, frus- 
trating Villa, who might 
have equalised when Lee 
Hendrie took a return pass 
from Alan Wright, only to 


see his rising shot beaten 
away by Watson. 

Before the interval, Mark 
Draper and Ugo Ehiogu had 
farther chances to put the 
home side level, but both 
saw long-range efforts edge 
just wide of Watson’s goaL 
Villa had chances, but 
lacked the penetration to 
produce the equaliser. 
Yorke set up Hendrie, 
whose first-time volley 
bounced high into the air 
for Watson to clutch just 
under his bar. 

Grayson, seconds before 
he left the field, sent over a 
cross from the right which 
Yorke laid back in the path 
of Alan Wright but the 
frill-back’s 20-yard shot was 
too high. 

Bosnlch: Ehiogu 
T.^ “ u J ,on: Qra y aorl (Bylieid 

°t ap,r Hoiwno. Wrlgtr 

(Neisofi B0): Joachim. Yorke. 
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Across 

1 Stroke caused by delayed 
excision (4.3) 

5 Decline to run because not 
up to it ? (7) 

9 Italian type? (5) 

10 SoWier under compulsion 
to study actor's text (9) 

11 Wild tale needing fair share 
of correction (10) 

1 a Pad of church some chaps 

enjoy (4) 

14 Freely offered services In 
Everton duel? (11) 

15 No mere torch it also tells 

the time (11) 

21 Part of register we hear (4j 

22 Rush around in old car with 
lawless Australian (10) 

25 Rash of insight during 
lesson? (9) 

20 ManytakeitiobethesameiS) 


27 Heart movement lost? Yes! (7) 

2S Some stockings and also 
shoes (7) 

Down 

1 Cowboy often has one 

during winding trail (B) 

2 Tries to entice casual worker 
to lead 3aint astray (6) 

3 Oppose having art form to 
ass ®°iblB outside ( 10 ) 

4 It is understood historian has 

lost American support (5) 

5 Dally maid with model hat 

(3.6) 

6 Musical sweetmeat (4) 

7 &£ 3l . s se0in 9 murderer in 
back street (8) 

8 Rash People had those 

peculiarities (8) 

13 faun? h?*? danger 
from turbulent assembly 


15 Row about one sumo 

testier in car ( 9 ) 

1 6 £L n i. hurr * t0 Prepare 
ooutnem dishes (8) 

17 Churchmen having second 

20 

foken in hand by bishops? 
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